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Zhc  Contributor. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  following  as  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  Volume  Seventeen  of  The  Contributor.  It  is  the  determination  to  make 
this  magazine  occupy  the  front  rank  in  our  home  literature,  and  we  trust  this 
effort  will  find  encouragement  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  will  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  with  some  articles  descriptive  of  ^taP    To  vf 

Early  Days  in  the  Valley, 
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experiences  as  a  boy  and  man  in  Utah. 

My  First  flission, 

will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  from  the  pen  of  APOSTLE  FRANCIS 
M,  LYMAN,  wherein  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  interesting  experience 
of  traveling  "without  purse  or  scrip,"  and  many  marvelous  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  ministry  abroad. 

APOSTLE  HEBER  J.  GRANT  will  narrate  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  the  incidents  of  a 

Visit  to  the  Moquis, 

made  by  himself  and  Apostle  Brigham  Youngl  These  papers  will  por- 
tray in  a  rem^xkable  manner  the  care  and  power  of  God  which  accom- 
panied these  Eldera  The  customs  of  this  Indian  tribe  will  also  receive 
attention.     In 
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A  succinct  historical  aecount  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  New 
England  colonial  history;  theories  and  explanations  of  its  phenomena, 
offered  by  leading  writers;  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Latter-day  Saint,  by  B.  F.  CUMMINGS,  JR. 

ELDER  MARVIN  E.  PACK  will  prepare  a  aeries  of  illustrated  and 
highly  interesting  papers  on 

The  Sandwich  Islands  Country  and  Hission. 

These  articles  will  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  this  group  of  islands, 
review  some  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  describe  the  past  labors  of 
our  missionaries  and  the  present  condition  of  the  latter-day  work. 

Twelve  papers  will  be  furnished  by  ELDER  JAMES  H.  WALLIS  eo 

The  Consistencies  of  Mormonism. 

These  will  be  most  ably  written,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  truth  for  our  missionaries  and  those  who  are  called  to  do- 
fend  our  religion. 


My  School  Days  at  Ann  Arbor 

Will  receive  treatment  by  ELDER  KICHARD  R. 
LYMAN  who  recently  grnduated  osi  a  civil  engineer 
from  this  noted  Michigan  school  with  high  honors. 
These  articles  will  be  illustrated. 

College  Department. 

The  Latter-day  Saints'  College  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  be  represented  by  a  department  which  will  be 
supplied  with  essays  and  other  articles  from  students 
and  teachers.  These  productions  will  represent,  a9 
far  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the  College,  and 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  who 
will  see  that  everything  used  Is  of  a  high  order. 

The  Musical  Department 

Will  be  In  charge  of  Professors  JOHN  J.  MoCLEL- 
LAN  and  WILLARD  DONE.  A  graded  series  of 
musical  compositions,  original  and  selected,  will  be 
published,  Including  solos,  duets,  quartettes  and 
choruses  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  M.I.  A.  work.  Home  composers  are 
earnestly  Invited  to  send  their  productions  to  the 
editors  of  this  department. 

M.  I.  flanual,  Part  HI, 

By  MILTON  H  HARDY  and  GEORGE  H.  BRIM- 
HALL,  committee  on  compilation. 

M.  I.  Work, 

A  series  of  articles  on  practical  work  In  the  Asso- 
ciations, by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEORGE 
H.  BRIMHALL. 

The  Study  of  Self, 

A  series  of  articles  by  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL 
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our  young  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  or  be  something  in  the  world. 
The  author  is  a  long  resident  of  Utah,  but  desires  his  identity  concealed 
and  will  consequently  write  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  SIMPLEX. 

Sermons  and  Writings  from  the  Prophets, 

by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEO.  H.  BRIMHALL. 
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"Saved  My  Life" 

A   VETERAN'S    8TORY. 

"Several  years  ago,  while  in  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  I  caught  a  severe 
cold,  attended  with  a  terrible  cough, 
that  allowed  me  no  rest  day  or 
night.  The  doctors  after  exhaust- 
ing their  remedies,  pronounced  my 
case  hopeless,  say- 
ing they  could  do  no 
more  for  me.  At 
this  time  a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral  was 
^  sent  to  me  by  a 
/  friend    who    urged 

me  to  take  it,  which 
I  did,  and  soon  after  I  was  greatly 
relieved,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
completely  cured.  I  have  never  had 
much  of  a  cough  since  that  time, 
and  I  firmly  believe  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  saved  my  life."  — W.  H. 
Ward,  8  Quimby  Av.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

AYER'S 

Cherry   Pectoral 

Highest  Awards  at  World's  Fair. 
AYER'S  PILLS  cure  Indigestion  and  Headache 
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My  companion  and  I,  with  bun- 
dles in  hand,  boarded  a  street  car 
and  asked  the  conductor  to  let  us  off 
at  the  university. 

We  observed  the  business  houses 
on  each  side  of  main  street,  and 
carefully  noted  the  fact  that  along 
the  other  streets,  there  were  a  great 
many  pretty  little  homes,  all  of  which 
were  well  tended.  The  lawns,  which 
extend  beyond  the  sidewalks  to  the 
street  curbs,  are  frequently  and  care- 
fully mowed.  Occasionally  a  fence 
is  seen,  separating  one  yard  from 
another,  but  there  are  none  in  front 
of  the  houses. 

In  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
somewhat  narrow,  while  in  other 
parts,  especially  near  the  university, 
they  are  very  wide.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  city  fathers  acted  wisely  in 
this  matter,  by  providing  wide  streets 
which  are  not  allowed  to  remain  un- 
cared  for.  The  care  they  could  not 
give  was  provided  for  as  follows: 
In  some  cases  they  allowed  the  citi- 
zens to  extend  their  lawns  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  into  the  street,  while  in 
other  cases  they  planted  trees  along 
the  middle  of  the  streets,  with  a 
grass  plat  extending  some  twelve 
feet  on  either  side.  Thus,  the  city 
is  beautified,  the  broad  streets  are 
made  narrow,  so  they  can  be  cared 
for  without  unreasonably  burdening  a 
young  city,  and  when  broader  streets 
are  necessary,  they  can  be  had. 

We  noted  many  new  and  interest- 
ing things,  but  failed  to  observe, 
what   afterwards   seemed  so  odd  to 


us,  that  many  of  the  streets   did  not 
intersect  at  right  angles. 

We  stopped  on  a  side-track.  The 
conductor  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
a  large  square,  measuring  four 
blocks  on  each  side,  saying,  "There 
is  the  university."  We  could  see 
numerous  buildings,  some  near  the 
street,  some  farther  back,  and  others 
almost  hidden  in  green  foliage;  some 
faced  one  way  and  some  another. 
All  the  walks,  except  the  little  short- 
cuts, were  paved.  The  whole  ap- 
peared as  a  dense  forest.  The  trees 
in  the  distance  seemed  to  have  no 
particular  arrangement,  while  those 
nearer  were  located  along  the  sides 
of  the  winding  paths.  Around  the 
outside  were  two  parallel  rows,  be- 
tween which  was  a  broad  cement 
walk. 

Thus,  in  amazement,  we  beheld 
our  college  grounds  for  the  first 
time;  but  we  did  not,  we  could  not 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  that 
great  institution. 

We  had  only  just  begun  looking 
about  in  a  lunesome  sort  of  way, 
when  a  young  man,  happening  along 
at  that  moment,  asked  if  we  were 
students.  He  informed  us  very 
kindly  that  the  officers  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Christian  Association,  who 
were  always  pleased  to  assist  new 
students  to  get  located,  were  at  New- 
berry Hall,  their  new  home,  situated 
only  a  half  block  distant. 

We  went  to  this  hall.  Entering 
that  beautiful  stone  structure  some- 
what shyly  we  soon  learned  that  the 
shyness   was    entirely    uncalled    for: 
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had  we  been  entering  our  own  homes 
we  could  hardly  have  been  made 
more  welcome.  Our  hands  were 
warmly  shaken  and  our  bundles  laid 
away  for  safe-heeping.  Our  kind 
friends  advised  us  to  secure  rooms 
first.  We  were  directed  to  a  long 
list  of  places,  which,  besides  telling 
where  the  rooms  could  be  found, 
gave  information  concerning  their 
size,  the  mode  of  heating,  etc. 

We  took  the  addresses  of  a  half 
dozen  places  that  we  thought  might 
suit  us.  With  a  little  book  contain- 
ing a  map  of  the  city  and  much  valu- 
able information  given  us  by  our 
friends,  we  began  our  search  with 
comparatively  light  hearts. 

Picture  us  as  we  stood  at  the 
street  corners  turning  about  to  make 
the  map  fit  the  streets. 

Everywhere  we  went  we  were 
kindly  received,  but  that  kindness 
did  not  always  last  during  the  whole 
of  our  short  visit.  One  old  lady 
said:  "Now  gentlemen,  I  mean  busi- 
ness. I  have  no  time  to  show  my 
rooms  to  people  who  do  not  wish  to 
rent.  I  shall  make  you  comfortable, 
but  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
want  no  being  out  late  nights,  and  I 
will  have  no  noise  in  the  house.  To 
wait  until  you  have  looked  further, 
gentlemen,  is  not  business;  let  us  set- 
tle this  matter.  You  know  now 
whether  you  will  rent  my  rooms." 

Another  lady  said,  after  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  excellence  of  her  stove 
and  a  few  other  things,  that  we  were 
new  students,  "For,"  said  she, 
turning  up  the  quilts  on  the  bed, '  'the 
old  students  are  interested  in  getting 
a  good  bed  and  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  examine  it,  and,"  she  con- 
tinued, opening  her  commodious 
closet,  "the  next  thing  they  examine 
is  the  closet.  This,  you  see,  is  large 
enough  for  one  of  your  trunks;  there 
are  plenty  of  hooks  on  which  to 
hang  your  clothing,  besides  ample 
room  for  other  things  you  may  wish 
to  store  away." 

She  said  we  might  have  the  little 
suite    of  two  rooms    with  the    large 


closet,  that  excellent  bed,  a  good 
washstand  with  washbowl  and  pitcher, 
that  new  stove,  a  table  plenty  lar^e 
enough  for  both  of  us,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

We  liked  the  rooms  and  told  the 
lady  so.  After  visiting  a  few  other 
places  we  returned  and  told  her  we 
would  take  them. 

We  had  shaken  hands  with  each 
other  while  walkingaround  the  block, 
and  had  exchanged  congratulations 
on  our  success,  and  had  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  lay  further  plans  when 
we  heard  a  mischievous  voice  from  a 
window  nearby,  say:  "Take  the 
tickets  out  of  your  hats!" 

We  were  undecided  whether  or 
not  to  be  angry  when  several  young 
men  came  from  the  house,  who  in- 
vited us  to  come  and  take  our  meals 
with  them.  We  had  talked  with 
them  but  a  few  moments  when  we 
decided  to  do  so.  It  was  "a  two 
dollar  boarding  house,"  and  all  who 
have  boarded  in  Ann  Arbor  know 
what  that  means.  Our  rooms  and 
board  would,  therefore,  cost  us  two 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  each, 
per  week.  To  this  expense,  how- 
ever, was  added  the  additional  cost 
of  oil,  coal,  soap,  matches  and  a 
lamp. 

Those  men  at  our  boarding  house! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
they  made  in  my  memory.  One 
was  a  senior  "law,"  another  a  sopho- 
more "medic,"  and  a  third  a  junior 
"dent;"  that  is,  one  was  a  second 
year  law  student,  the  second  a  second 
year  medical  student  and  the  third  a 
second  year  dental  student.  There 
were  others,  but  these  three  occupy 
especially  important  places  in  my 
remembrance. 

I  thought  that  "dent"  must  surely 
be  a  happy  man,  with  his  nicely 
polished  shoes  and  his  well-pressed 
pants. 

The  medical  student  had,  I 
thought,  gained  so  much  informa- 
tion and  developed  such  wonderful 
power  of  mind  that  he  could  learn 
with  little  or  no  work;  it   seemed  to 
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me  he  could  solve  all  problems  and 
answer  all  difficult  questions.  I  had 
an  idea  that  when  men  had  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  they 
saw  things   alike.      I  did  not  dream 


gave  me  the  impression  of  thought- 
fulness.  I  thought  he  was  about  to 
take  the  last  step  which  would  place 
him  on  a  plane  of  intelligence  where 
he    would    have    nothing    more    to 


that  there  were  thousands  of  unsolved 
problems  and  more  questions  of  dis- 
pute. 

The  senior  law!  I  gazed  upon 
him  with  awe  and  admiration,  that 
no  human  being  can  excite  in  me 
again.       He  had  a  deep  voice  which 


learn,  where  he  would  simply  sit  and 
judge,  holding  in  his  hands  the  reins 
of  all  intelligence. 

These  three  men — I  see  them  in 
my  mind  at  this  moment — they  are 
all  good  students;  they  are  excellent 
men,     but    they    are    not    what     I 
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thought  they  were,  nor  could   they 
be  and  be  mortal. 

Our  rooms  and  boarding  place  are 
selected.  We  gave  our  checks  to 
the  baggage  man  with  orders  to 
bring  our  trunks  to  No.  7,  Wilmot 
Street,  and  then  we  returned  to 
Newberry  Hall,  to  get  the  things  we 
left  there,  and  give  our  thanks  to 
those  excellent  young  men  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  us  in  our  time  of 
need. 

As  I  think  of  these  things 
now,  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  William  M .  Mertz,  a  very  close  and 
dear  friend  of  mine,  is,  this  year, 
president  of  the  Students'  Christian 
Association.  He  holds  a  warm 
place  in  my  affections;  he  is  a  noble 
young  man — a  young  man  one  must 
love.  I  do  not  wonder,  now, 
that  rhe  officers  of  this  association 
were  good  to  me  and  my  companion; 
for  if  they  were  as  truly  noble  as  is 
this  young  man,  they  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  kind  to  us. 

It  was  Wednesday  morning  that 
we  reached  Ann  Arbor.  When  we 
got  home  with  our  bundles,  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  was  well-nigh 
spent.  My  companion  threw  him- 
self upon  the  couch,  not  to  try  its 
quality,  not  to  sleep,  but  rather  to 
think  of  home. 

He  did  not  weep  nor  did  I;  but  he 
has  told  me  many  times  since,  that 
his  heart  was  sore,  and  that  had  the 
distance  from  home  been  only  half  so 
great  he  should  surely  have  returned 
at  once. 


While  my  companion  lay  upon 
that  couch  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  I 
sat  in  our  easiest  chair  and  read  the 
instructions  to  new  students,  which 
I  found  in  the  little  book  given  us  at 
Newberry  Hall.  The  instructions 
were  complete.  They  told  just  when 
and  where  and  how  to  move.  The 
little  book  directed  the  way  to  the 
president's  office,  and  told  us  to 
present  ourselves  at  that  office  the 
following  morning  at  9  o'clock,  to 
see  the  president.  The  president  of 
that  great  institution,  that  enormous 
college,  with  three  times  as  many 
students  as  there  were  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  city  where  I 
lived;  what  would  he  think  of  a  Mor- 
mon lad,  so  far  from  home? 

Next  morning  came,  finding  me 
and  my  now  college  "chum,"  much 
refreshed  after  a  good  night's  rest. 

We  have  had  breakfast.  With 
our  little  book  in  hand,  we  follow 
those  streets  marked  on  the  map 
that  will  bring  us  most  directly  to  the 
main  building  of  the  university,  in 
which  is  the  president's  office, 

It  is  almost  nine  o'clock.  Many 
students  are  hurrying  hither  and 
thither.  We  are  somewhat  uneasy 
in  this  busy  little  world  of  strangers. 
My  heart  beats  rapidly.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  am  to  stand  before  that  man 
whom  a  writer  has  lately  said  is  un- 
questionably the  greatest  living 
American  educator.  I  say  in  a  mo- 
ment I  am  to  stand  before  him.  How 
shall  I  feel?     What  will  he  say? 

Richard  R.  Lyman- 
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Carl  Kramm  was  early  astir  on 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

It  was  a  big  business  that  he 
meant  to  do  that  day  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  setting  about  it. 
He  did  not  wait  for  the  tardy  sun- 
shine to  blink  at  him  through  the 
window  of  the  little  red  cottage,  but 
shook    himself  free  from    the  last   of 


his  naps  while  it  was  still  dark,  and 
with  as  much  speed  as  his  rheumatic 
joints  would  allow,  dressed  himself 
and  hastened  out  to  give  the  gray 
mules  their  breakfast  of  hay  and 
oats. 

His  own  breakfast  was  already 
well  on  the  way.  for  early  as  Carl 
had    risen,    his    good  Gretchen    had 
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been  before  him,  and  bustling  around 
by  the  light  of  her  candle  had  pre- 
pared some  savory  dishes  which 
were  now  cooking  by  the  kitchen 
fire. 

"He  needs  a  good  meal  before  he 
starts  on  his  rounds  today,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  pushed  a  pan 
of  yellow  Johnny-cake  into  the  oven, 
and  she  added  with  a  little  sigh:  "If 
it  wasn't  the  day  before  Christmas 
I'd   never    have  given  in  to  let  him 

go." 

She  walked  to  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  and  looked  anxiously  up 
at  the  eastern  sky.  The  red  glow 
which  was  creeping  along  the 
horizon  seemed  to  re-assure  her,  and 
she  turned  back  to  her  work,  saying 
in  a  more  cheerful  tone:  "Well,  the 
day  seems  likely  enough  to  be  fair, 
and  that's  a  good  thing  for  him  and 
for  Fritz,  too." 

The  mention  of  Fritz,  in  an  under- 
tone though  it  was,  seemed  some- 
how to  cause  a  stir  in  a  clumsy 
trundle  bed  which  stood  in  the  corner. 

In  another  minute  a  flaxen  head 
raised  itself  from  the  pillow,  and  when 
a  pair  of  small  brown  fists  had  rubbed 
the  sleep  from  a  pair  of  big  blue  eyes, 
a  piping  voice  cried:  "O,  mother, 
mother,  it's  today  that  I'm  to  go  with 
father!"  And  with  this  a  childish 
figure  in  a  long  flannel  nightgown 
tumbled  out  upon  the  floor,  and  an 
eager  search  began  for  the  shoes  and 
stockings  and  the  little  gray  suit 
which  their  owner  had  doffed  the 
night  before. 

It  was  indeed  a  much-longed-for 
day  with  little  Fritz  Kramm.  Even 
the  Christmas  that  was  coming  hard- 
ly seemed  to  him  more  important. 
Today  he  was  to  accompany  his 
father  to  the  city,  and  help  him  sell 
the  finest  load  of  vegetables  that  had 
gone  out  from  his  garden  for  many  a 
long  week. 

But  for  him  his  father  could  not 
have  undertaken  the  trip  at  all,  for 
he  had  but  just  got  up  from  a  rheu- 
matic fever  and  was  much  too  stiff 
to  climb  in  and  out  of  his  wagon   at 


all  the  houses  where  he  expected  to 
sell  his  wares.  It  would  be  Fritz's 
part  to  do  this,  to  make  known  his 
errand  at  kitchen  doors,  to  carry  the 
basket  filled  with  purchases  from  the 
wagon,  and  sometimes,  perhaps 
— the  thought  made  his  heart  beat 
fast — to  receive  the  shining  coins  in 
payment  from  the  hand  of  the  lady 
of  the  house  herself. 

It  was  no  wonder  this  little  lad  of 
seven  years  felt  that  a  great  day  had 
come.  He  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
setting  forth,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
finished  his  dressing  and  washed  his 
face  at  the  kitchen  sink,  than  he 
hurried  out  to  see  if  he  could  help  in 
getting  the  market-load  ready. 

He  found  his  father  in  the  earth- 
house,  a  cave-like  place,  which  had 
been  dug  in  the  hill  back  of  the  gar- 
den for  the  storing  of  vegetables  in 
the  winter.  Within  were  great  heaps 
of  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  onions, 
piles  of  cabbages  green  and  purple, 
and  winter  squashes,  with  here  and 
there  among  them  a  big,  round 
pumpkin  golden  under  the  light  of 
Carl's  lantern.  Carl,  himself,  was 
standing  in  the  midst  looking  around 
him  with  the  air  of  a  king. 

"It's  a  fine  store  we've  got  to 
draw  from,  Fritz,"  he  said  as  the 
boy  entered,  "and  today  we'll  take 
none  but  the  best." 

He  whistled  in  a  reflective  sort  of  a 
way  as  he  moved  about,  selecting  the 
vegetables  with  which  he  would  fill 
his  wagon,  and  all  the  while  he  kept 
up  an  inward  reckoning  as  to  the 
price  which  these  things  would  bring, 
and  how  far  that  price  would  go  to- 
ward paying  a  few  troublesome  bills 
and  purchasing  the  Christmas  sup- 
plies on  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
Times  had  been  close  of  late  at  the 
red  cottage.  Their  simple  fare  had 
been  plainer  than  usual,  and  Gretchen 
had  been  forced  to  do  a  deal  of 
contriving  to  make  the  ends  meet. 
But  today's  trade  would  change  all 
that,  said  Carl  to  himself,  and  Christ- 
mas would  come  in  merrily,  after  all. 

The  breakfast   was  despatched    in 
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haste,  then  everything  was  quickly 
made  ready  for  the  start.  Gretchen 
herself  gave  the  last  touches  to  the 
load,  covering  it  carefully  with  gun- 
ny-sacks, and  spreading  over  all  a 
thick,  old-fashioned  bed-quilt,  which 
had  been  made  fresh  and  clean  for 
the  occasion.  "There,"  she  said, 
as  she  finished  tucking  it  in,  "you're 
all  right  now.  Good-by,  and  good 
luck  to  you!" 

She  watched  them,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  as  they  started 
off,  and  shouted  a  last  admonition 
as  they  drove  through  the  gate: 
'  'You  must  start  home  before  it  gets 
late,  Carl,  and  Fritz,  be  sure  to  help 
your  father  all  you  can." 

"Aye,  aye,  Gretchen!" 

"Yes,  mother!''  answered  the  two 
together.  Then  Carl  cracked  his 
whip  over  the  heads  of  the  mules 
and  they  set  off  towards  town  at  a 
rattling  pace. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  them  in- 
side the  city,  and  Carl  drew  up,  for 
his  first  stop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"True  Blue  Grocery."  There  was 
a  bill  to  be  settled  here,  and  the 
proprietor  was  not  unwilling  to  take 
in  payment  some  of  the  nice  vege- 
tables in  the  gardener's  wagon. 
Perhaps  Carl  might  have  left  this 
transaction  till  the  last,  but  he  was 
an  honest,  simple-hearted  man,  and 
he  somehow  felt  as  if  none  of  the 
receipts  of  the  day  would  be  really 
his  until  the  bill  at  the  True  Blue 
was  cancelled. 

Now  if  he  had  known  in  advance 
what  the  luck  of  the  day  was  to  be, 
he  would  probably  have  gone  next 
to  some  of  the  other  groceries  to 
dispose  of  his  load,  but  Carl  had  always 
preferred  to  do  his  selling  at  private 
houses.  He  did  not  like  to  share 
his  profits  with  "a  man  behind  a 
counter,"  as  he  often  said;  so  he 
headed  his  mules  at  once  towards  the 
residence  part  of  town,  where  he 
felt  sure  that  many  of  his  old  cus- 
tomers would  be  glad  to  trade  with 
him. 

Poor   Carl,   it   was   for   the    most 


part    a    series    of     disappointments 
which  the  day  had  in  store   for   him. 

During  his  absence  another  gar- 
dener had  stepped  into  his  place, 
and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  had 
made  his  rounds  only  the  afternoon 
before.  Most  of  his  old  patrons 
were  already  supplied  with  vege- 
tables for  their  Christmas  dinner, 
and  when  Fritz,  knocking  at  kitchen 
doors,  made  known  his  errand,  of- 
tener  than  otherwise  he  was  dis- 
missed with  a  brief  statement  that 
nothing  was  needed. 

"You  see,  Carl,  we'd  given  up 
looking  for  you, ' '  said  a  good-natured 
cook  at  one  of  the  big  houses,  who 
ran  out  to  the  alley-gate  to  see  him. 
"I  never  meant  to  turn  you  off  for 
that  other  man,  but  it's  been  so  long 
since  you  showed  yourself  that  we 
thought  you'd  gone  out  of  the 
business. ' ' 

She  took  pity  on  Carl's  disappoint- 
ment, and  bought  a  bunch  or  two  of 
his  handsome  frizzly-topped  celery, 
but  the  sale  was  a  trifling  one  beside 
that  which  he  had  hoped  to  make, 
and  the  coin  she  handed  him  in  pay- 
ment had,  to  his  ear,  a  melancholy 
clink  as  he  dropped  it  into  the  depths 
of  his  buckskin  purse. 

And  so  it  was  at  nearly  all  the 
houses  where  he  stopped  on  his  old 
round.  If  he  made  a  sale  at  all  it 
was  sure  to  be  but  a  small  one,  and 
even  that  was  sometimes  set  down  in 
his  little  account  book,  the  pur- 
chasers being,  as  they  carelessly  told 
him,  "a  little  short  of  money  with  all 
the  Christmas  buyings."  Carl's 
thoughts,  which  had  been  so  cheerful 
in  the  morning,  grew  very  sombre 
as  the  day  wore  on.  When  noon 
came  not  a  fourth  of  the  load  had 
been  sold,  and  the  buckskin  purse 
was  still  woefully  light. 

"It's  the  hardest  run  of  luck  I  ever 
had  in  my  life,"  said  Carl,  as  they 
sat  eating  the  lunch  that  Gretchen 
had  given  them,  while  the  mules 
took  their  midday  meal  of  oats  from 
the  canvas  bag  that  hung  about  their 
necks.       "I  did  think  I  should  take 
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in  money  enough  to  get  you  and  the 
mother  something  for  the  Christmas, 
but  it  doesn't  look  much  that  way 
now." 

Fritz  started,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  pathetic  quivering  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  He  was  a 
happy-hearted,  unselfish  little  lad, 
but  the  thought  of  having  no  Christ- 
mas present  was,  for  the  instant, 
quite  too  much  for  him. 

Carl  did  not  notice  and  went  on 
recklessly:  "For  all  I  can  see,  we 
shall  come  short,  even  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner.  What  with  paying  for 
the  medicine  I've  had,  and  getting 
the  coal  and  common  groceries  we 
need,  there  won't  be  enough  left 
even  to  buy  a  turkey." 

Some  big  tears  rose  in  Fritz's  eyes, 
but  he  winked  them  away  quickly. 
He  remembered  what  his  mother 
had  said  when  they  left  home,  and  t 
came  to  his  mind  suddenly  that  per- 
haps the  best  help  he  could  give  his 
father  would  be  help  to  bear  up 
under  his  disappointment.  He  could 
not  think  of  any  way  in  which  he 
could  do  this,  except  to  be  brave 
himself,  so  he  drew  his  soft,  red  lips 
into  as  hard  a  line  as  he  could,  and 
sat  up  on  his  seat  very  straight  and 
stiff. 

Perhaps  the  luck  would  be  better 
at  the  next  house,  he  thought,  but  it 
was  not  better,  nor  at  many  houses 
which  came  after. 

Carl's  hopes  sank  lower  and  lower, 
and  he  began  to  complain  bitterly  of 
the  rheumatism  in  his  back.  It's 
plain  enough  we'  re  not  going  to  sell 
the  stuff  at  private  houses  today." 
he  said  at  length  irritably.  "We 
might  as  well  see  what  we  can  do  at 
the.  groceries.  Most  likely  they 
have  got  all  they  want,  but  perhaps 
we  could  get  rid  of  something  in 
trade. ' ' 

He  started  the  mules  to  a  quicker 
pace  as  he  spoke,  and  presently 
drew  up  before  a  retail  grocery  on 
one  of  the  principal  business  streets. 
Here  he  handed  the  reins  to  Fritz, 
and  getting   down  from  the    wagon 


bade  the    child  have    an  eye  to    the 
team  while  he  went  inside. 

It  was  not  a  serious  charge  that  he 
had  given  the  little  fellow,  for  the 
mules  could  not  have  run  if  they  had 
wished  to,  with  the  heavy  iron 
weights  hanging  from  their  bits,  and 
Fritz  had  plenty  of  time  to  look 
about  him.  The  store  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  up-town  groceries, 
and  through  the  long,  plate-glass 
windows  he  could  see  the  rows  of 
plump  dangling  turkeys,  and  pyra- 
mids of  cans  with  gorgeous  labels, 
and  boxes  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  from  the  pale  California  grapes 
to  the  great  golden  Florida  oranges. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  people  inside, 
elbowing  and  jostling  each  other, 
and,  as  Fritz  could  plainly  see,  giv- 
ing orders  for  every  sort  of  dainty. 
The  clerks  could  scarcely  weigh  out 
fast  enough,  nuts  and  raisins  and 
candy.  Oh !  how  easy  it  seemed  to 
get  all  these  things.  Little  Fritz  felt 
his  mouth  beginning  to  water,  and 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  be  brave,  a 
great  lump  rose  in  his  throat,  with 
the  thought  that  Vis  own  Christmas 
dinner  must  be  but  a  poor  one. 

He  turned  his  eyes  resolutely  away 
from  the  window,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment they  fell  upon  a  pair  of  shab- 
bily dressed  little  girls,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  looking  in  from 
the  outside.  One  of  them  had  a 
coarse  paper  parcel  in  her  hand,  and 
Fritz,  looking  down  from  his  high 
seat,  could  see  that  there  was  a  soup 
bone  inside. 

"Granny  told  us  to  get  a  bunch 
of  onions  and  a  carrot  for  the  soup," 
said  the  taller  of  the  two,  "but 
there's  no  money  to  buy  them." 

"If  the  lady  had  paid  us  for  the 
work  we  took  home,  there' d  have 
been  enough,"  said  the  other  in  a 
mournful  voice.  "Granny'll  be  so 
disappointed!" 

Fritz  started.  There  were  plenty 
of  onions  and  carrots  in  the  cart. 
He  was  sure  his  father  would  not 
mind  if  he  gave  away  a  few. 

"Here!"  he  said,  leaning  toward 
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the  girls,  but  they  did  not  hear  him. 
A  make-believe  Santa  Glaus  went 
dashing  down  the  street  just  then 
behind  a  pair  of  real  mountain  elks, 
and  the  crowd  set  up  such  a  cheer- 
ing that  the  timid  little  call  was 
drowned. 

In  another  minute  the  girls  had 
passed  down  the  street  with  the 
stream  of  people,  but  Fritz  sat  still 
in  the  wagon,  looking  after  them 
with  a  troubled  face. 

He  had  known  all  his  life  that 
there  were  very  poor  folks  in  the 
world,  but  somehow  it  had  never, 
till  that  moment,  entered  his  mind 
that  there  could  be  any  too  poor  to 
buy  a  lew  vegetables  to  put  in  their 
soup.  He  thought  of  the  heaps  in 
his  father's  storehouse,  and  suddenly 
felt  that  the  Kramm  family  were  rich 
people. 

He  forgot  the  fine  things  inside 
the  shop  window  and  wondered,  in  a 
pitying  fashion,  what  the  poor  old 
granny  would  say  when  the  girls  got 
home,  and  whether  the  soup,  with- 
out any  vegetables,  would  really  be 
all  they  would  have  for  their  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

He  was  roused  from  his  thinking 
suddenly  by  a  shrill  voice  at  the  side 
of  the  wagon.  A  dirty-faced  little 
boot-black  stood  with  one  foot  on 
the  hub  of  the  wheel.  "I  say,  kid," 
he  began,  "could  you  give  a  feller  a 
turnip?  I  hain't  had  a  bite  to  eat 
today." 

Fritz  gave  a  big,  sorrowful  "Oh," 
and  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand 
began  to  feel  with  the  other  under 
the  old  blue  bed  quilt.  "Here's  a 
good  one,"  he  said  reaching  down 
the  largest  turnip  he  could  find. 

A  crowd  of  boys  had  gathered 
suddenly  about  the  wagon.  "Give 
us  some,  too!"  cried  half  a  dozen 
voices.  Fritz  looked  rather  be- 
wildered, but  he  would  probably 
have  supplied  the  demand  had  not 
his  father  just  then  stepped  out  upon 
the  street.  He  had  met  with  but 
poor  success  in  his  errand,  and  his 
face     still    wore      a    gloomy    look. 


"Clear  out!"  he  said  gruffly,  seeing 
the  crowd  of  ragged  urchins  about 
his  wagon.  He  lifted  his  whip  men- 
acingly as  he  spoke,  and  the  crowd 
deserted  Fritz  suddenly,  turning 
their  attention  to  the  lad  with  the 
turnip,  who,  as  Fritz  saw,  shared 
his  booty  with  them  bite  by  bite. 

Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
two  incidents,  which  occurred  while 
Fritz  was  sitting  alone  in  the  wagon, 
a  certain  strange,  sweet  thought 
which  suddenly  flashed  through  his 
mind,  would  probably  never  have 
come  to  him.  It  took  shape  swiftly 
in  his  busy  little  brain  while  his 
father  was  stowing  away  the  meal 
and  molasses  and  coffee,  which  he 
had  with  some  difficulty  got  at  the 
grocery  in  exchange  lor  a  part  of  his 
load;  and  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
Carl  said  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
"Well,  lad,  the  luck's  against  us 
today,  and  we  might  as  well  start  for 
home  first  as  last,"  the  child  was 
ready  with  a  suggestion. 

'Father,"  he  began  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  a  little,  "it's  a  pity  to 
take  all  these  things  home." 

"Aye,  that  it  is,"  said  Carl  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  "But 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  Hain't 
we  tried  our  best  to  sell  'em?" 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Fritz,  "but 
we  needn't  take  'em  home  again, 
for  all  that."  A  swift,  red  flush 
spread  over  his  lace,  and  he  went  on 
eagerly.  "Father,  there's  folks 
that  aint  got  near  so  much  as  we 
have!  There's  folks  that  hain't  got 
even  so  much  as  an  onion  to  put  in 
their  soup. ' '  He  broke  off  abruptly , 
then,  beginning  again,  told  the  story 
of  the  children  who  had  looked  in  at 
the  grocery ,  and,  forgetting  his  father' s 
vexation,  repeated  what  the  boy  had 
said  who  came  first  to  the  wagon  to 
ask  for  a  turnip.  "Such  folks  as 
those  would  be  awful  glad  to  get  the 
things  in  our  wagon,  if  we  should  give 
'em  to  'em,  and — and" — the  little 
voice  had  grown  very  unsteady — 
"it's  the  day  before  Christmas,  you 
know,   lather." 
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Carl  Kramm  was  not  a  man  who 
thought  rapidly.  For  a  moment  he 
scarcely  grasped  the  child's  idea, 
but  stared  at  him  so  fixedly  that  the 
little  fellow  thought  he  must  be 
angry. 

"I — I  didn't  mean  to  ask  any- 
thing out  of  the  way,  father, ' '  he 
began  timidly,  "but  it's  so  hard  to  have 
to  go  without  things  at  Christmas"  — 
his  voice  broke  with  a  little  sob — 
'  'and  I  thought  as  long  as  we  couldn'  t 
get  anything  for  ourselves,  maybe 
we  might  help  the  other  folks  a 
little." 

Dear  little  Fritz !  The  tears  he  had 
tried  so  hard  to  keep  back  rolled 
suddenly  down  his  cheeks  in  a  per- 
fect shower.  Carl  saw  and  felt  a  sud- 
den twinge  of  conscience.  He  had 
not  realized  before  how  hard  it  was 
for  the  child  that  this  day  of  great 
expectation  should  have  dwindled  in- 
to such  a  miserable  round  of  disap- 
pointment. He  woke  to  the  thought 
now  with  a  start. 

"Why,  Fritz,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  the  little  fellow's 
shoulder,  "I  didn't  know  you  mind- 
ed so  much.  I  reckon  it's  been  a 
long,  dry  day  for  you,  and  if  it'll 
make  you  feel  any  better,  I  don't 
mind  giving  away  a  bit  of  some- 
thing." 

He  thought  himself  that  this  was 
rather  a  strange  cure  for  disappoint- 
ment, but  Fritz  had  always  had 
some  strange  ideas.  "Now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,"  he  added  reflective- 
ly, "it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  take 
a  little  something  round  to  Mother 
Crosby.  I'll  be  bound  she's  not 
laid  in  much  of  a  store  for  the 
Christmas." 

Mother  Crosby  was  a  poor  old 
body,  who  lived  in  a  part  of  the 
town  known  as  "The  Bottoms." 
Her  husband  had  once  been,  like 
Carl  himself,  a  thrifty  gardener,  but 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  had  disabled 
him,  and  now  in  his  age,  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  exertions  of  his 
wife,  who  somehow  managed  to  earn 
a   living   for  the  two.     She  was  so 


hard  at  work  when  Carl  drove  up  to 
her  house,  that  she  did  not  hear  his 
brisk  "Hello!"  but  a  moment  later, 
Fritz's  loud  knock  on  the  rickety  old 
door  brought  her  in  haste  from  her 
ironing  board. 

"Father  sent  you  these,"  said  the 
child,  holding  out  a  basket-full  of 
ruddy  brown  potatoes,  crowned  with 
a  fine,  large  winter  squash. 

Mother  Crosby  held  up  both  hands 
for  a  moment,  before  she  put  out  one 
to  take  the  unexpected  gift.  "Well, 
of  all  things!"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
high,  quavering  voice. 

Then,  taking  the  basket  she  hur- 
ried across  the  room  to  the  trembling 
old  man  who  sat  in  the  chimney 
corner. 
.  "Only  look  what  Carl  Kramm  has 
brought  us!"  she  cried.  "Did  you 
ever  see  finer  potatoes  in  your  life?' ' 

"They  look  like  those  I  used  to 
raise  myself,"  said  the  man,  lifting  a 
couple,  and  turning  them  in  his 
shrunken  hands. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with 
his  wife's  help  hobbled  to  the  open 
door. 

"Good  day  to  you,  Carl,"  he 
said,  greeting  his  old  comrade  with 
a  beaming  face.  "It's  a  neighborly 
deed  of  you,  leaving  a  part  of  your 
load  with  us.  My  wife  and  I  weren't 
looking  for  anything  of  this  sort, 
and  we're  mighty  obliged  to  you." 

"Yes  indeed,"  chimed  in  his  wife 
eagerly,  "the  things' 11  come  in  un- 
commonly handy  with  our  Christmas 
dinner.  It  must  have  been  some 
good  angel  that  put  it  into  your 
head  to  bring  'em." 

"No,"  said  Carl,  smiling  broadly, 
"it  was  only  Fritz." 

His  own  idea  of  an  angel  was  very 
different  from  the  little  figure  at  his 
side  in  the  coarse,  home-made  suit 
of  gray,  but  Mother  Crosby,  looking 
into  the  sweet,  childish  face,  all 
aglow  with  unselfish  happiness,  felt 
that  her  guess  had  not  been  so  far 
out  of  the  way. 

"There's  nobody  that  carries  such 
vegetables   as   you    do,    Carl,"    she 
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said,  her  thoughts  returning'  to  the 
contents  of  the  basket.  "This 
squash,  now!  It's  enough  to  make 
your  mouth  water  to  look  at  it!  And 
it's  so  big!  I  declare  I  must  send  a 
piece  of  it  to  neighbor  Kelly.  Poor 
soul,  she  has  hard  work  to  get  even 
bread  enough  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
all  those  children." 

She  turned  the  squash  on  its  side 
as  she  spoke,  and  looked  at  it  as  if 
calculating  how  large  a  piece  she 
could  spare. 

"Oh!  keep  it  all  yourself,"  ex- 
claimed Carl.  "There's  another  in 
the  cart.  I  reckon  I  could  take  one 
to  her,  too,  if  you'll  show  me  where 
she  lives." 

Mother  Crosby  very  willingly 
pointed  out  a  poor  little  dwelling  less 
than  a  block  away,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  Fritz,  to  his  great  de- 
light, was  clambering  out  of  the 
wagon  to  deliver  a  second  load.  The 
mention  of  the  house  full  of  children 
had  made  Carl  heap  the  basket  high- 
er than  before,  and,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  he  had  laid  a  bunch  of 
onions  and  carrots  on  the  very  top 
of  all. 

Fritz  was  hastening  up  to  the  door 
of  the  house  when  an  unexpected 
sight  made  him  stop  short.  Among 
the  crowd  of  faces  pressed  against 
the  window,  was  one  which  he  knew. 
It  was  the  face  of  the  little  girl  who 
had  stood  before  the  grocery,  with 
the  soup  bone  in  her  hand.  Fritz's 
heart  gave  a  great  leap.  Then  with 
a  cry  of  joy,  he  ran  to  the  house, 
and  without  waiting  to  knock,  flung 
open  the  door. 

"Here!"  he  cried,  panting  with 
excitement,  "here's  the  onions  and 
carrots  you  wanted,  and  some  other 
things." 

The  children  had  turned  away 
from  the  window,  and  stood  staring 
at  Fritz  with  open  mouths.  The 
little  girl  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
looked  the  most  bewildered  of  all. 

"How  did  you  know  we  wanted 
them?"  she  asked  slowly. 

"Why,  I  heard  what   you  said," 


answered    Fritz,     "and    I  called,  but 
you  didn't  hear." 

The  mystery  seemed  too  great  for 
the  child  to  grasp.  "But  we  can't 
pay  for  them,"  she  said,  still  not 
offering  to  take  the  basket.  Surely 
if  this  strange  little  visitor  knew 
much,  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
too! 

"Oh!  we  don't  want  any  pay," 
said  Fritz,  setting  down  his  load  and 
pushing  it  towards  her  impatiently. 
"My  father  just  sent  them  for  a 
present." 

The  climax  of  surprise  was  reach- 
ed. For  an  instant  none  of  the 
children  made  a  sound.  The  youngest 
of  them  all,  a  tiny  creature  who 
could  hardly  toddle,  taking  a  step 
towards  Fritz,  lisped  in  a  soft,  won- 
dering whisper,  "Ith  your  father 
Thanta  Clauth?" 

Fritz  laughed  outright.  "O,  dear, 
no!"  he  said,  "my  father  is  only 
Carl  Kramm,  but  he  raises  the  nicest 
vegetables  in  the  world,  and  he 
wants  to  give  you  some  for  Christ- 
mas." 

There  was  noise  enough  now  in- 
side the  cottage,  and  presently  out- 
side too,  for  almost  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  the  news  spread  from 
one  end  of  the  block  to  the  other 
"that  there  was  a  man  in  the  street 
giving  away  vegetablesl"  When 
Fritz  went  back  to  the  wagon,  three 
minutes  later,  he  found  it  fairly  sur- 
rounded. 

"They  think  you're  Santa  Claus, 
father,"  he  whispered  with  a  gurgle 
of  laughter,  as  he  climbed  up  to  the 
seat  beside  him. 

Carl  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
reddish-brown  hair.  It  was  too  ab- 
surd that  he,  who  less  than  an  hour 
before  had  thought  himself  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  unlucky  of 
men,  should  suddenly  find  himself  in 
the  position  of  an  almoner  of  bounty, 
looked  up  to  by  a  crowd  of  wonder- 
ing children,  as  being,  if  not  the 
great  Kriss  himself,  at  least  a  special 
messenger.  It  certainly  was  absurd, 
but  Carl  suddenly  found  himself  tak- 
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ing  the  part  with  a  real  zest.  After 
all,  he  was  rich.  How  could  he  help 
feeling  that,  when  he  gave  an  apron 
full  of  tomatoes  to  a  poor  woman 
who  thanked  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  told  him  she  had  nothing 
so  good  to  eat  in  the  house  for  a 
week?  He  had  not  meant  to  give 
away  so  much,  but  he  could  not  help 
it  now.  He  only  wished  there  was 
more  to  give. 

It  was  Fritz  who,  plucking  at  his 
sleeve  at  length,  whispered  that  he 
must  keep  back  a  little,  just  a  little, 
for  a  poor  lady  whose  house  they 
would  pass  on  the  way  home.  Carl 
frowned  a  little  at  the  mention  of  her 
name,  but  he  could  not  refuse  Fritz 
anything,  so  he  gathered  up  his 
reins,  and  drove  on  amid  a  chorus  of 
blessings  and  good  wishes. 

The  house  at  which  they  stopped 
next  was  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  tiny  frame  cottage, 
very  neat  in  its  appearance,  and 
brightened  by  a  row  of  blossoming 
plants  and  which  stood  in  the  small 
front  window.  Its  owner  was  not 
really  so  poor  a  person  as  Fritz 
thought.  In  fact,  as  Carl  knew,  she 
was  quite  able  to  pay  for  everything 
she  needed.  But  she  held  her  purse 
strings  with  a  rigid  hand,  and  had  a 
fashion  of  haggling  over  the  price  of 
everything  if  it  cost  no  more  than 
two-pence.  Still,  there  were  some 
good  things  about  her,  and  once,  as 
Carl  well  remembered,  when  Gret- 
chen  was  sick  she  came  to  the  house 
and  nursed  her  for  three  days  and 
nights. 

She  was  a  prim  little  body,  and 
Fritz  did  not  forget  ( to  knock  when 
he  stepped  up  to  her  door  nor  to 
make  his  best  bow  when  she  opened 
it.  "Here's  a  cabbage  father  thought 
you  might  like,"  he  said  politely. 
"It's  fresh  and  hard,  and  will  make 
nice  slaw." 

"Hm-m,"  said  Miss  Pirson,  look- 
ing at  it  sharply.  It  certainly  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  itsclass,  very  different 
to  the  loose  flabby  heads  of  cabbage 
which    she  had  bought  lately  at   the 


grocery;  but  she  was  not  going  to 
praise  it  too  quickly.  "How  much 
does  he  think  it's  worth?"  she  asked 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  she 
should  not  allow  her  judgment  to  be 
biased  by  any  opinion  of  his. 

"Oh!  it  is  a  present,"  said  Fritz 
quickly. 

"Hm-m,"  said  Miss  Pirson  again. 
On  these  terms  she  was  quite  willing 
to  take  it,  and  she  asked  Fritz  to 
carry  it  down  cellar  while  she  herself 
went  out  to  the  wagon.  She  really 
meant  to  thank  Carl  for  his  gift,  but 
her  first  remark  sounded  more  like  a 
reproof  for  prodigality. 

"Well,  Carl  Kramm,"  she  said 
looking  at  him  from  across  the  gate, 
"a  body'd  think  you'd  grown  a  rich 
man  to  be  giving  away  your  stuff  in 
this  fashion. ' ' 

"Well,"  said  Carl,  looking  a  little 
shamefaced,  '  'you  see  I  took  a  bigger 
load  into  town  today  than  I  could 
dispose  of,  and  I  thought  I  wouldn't 
carry  it  back.  It's  poor  business 
hauling  your  stuff  over  the  road 
twice." 

Miss  Pirson  nodded.  "And  I 
suppose  you  got  a  big  price  for  the 
things  you  did  sell,"  she  remarked 
sagaciously. 

Carl  flushed.  "I  didn't  charge 
more  lor  anything  than  'twas 
worth,"  he  said  tartly,  "and  'twas 
precious  little  money  I  took  in. 
What  with  another  man  going  over 
my  round  before  me,  and  folks  not 
being  ready  to  pay  for  the  things  they 
got,  I've  had  most  uncommon 
bad  luck  today." 

Miss  Pirson  looked  at  him  curious- 
ly. "So  you  thought  you  might  as 
well  give  away  your  things  and  be 
done  with  it,"  she  said  dryly. 

"It  warn't  that  exactly,"  said 
Carl.  "It  was  Fritz's  notion  giving 
'em  away.  You  see  we'd  laid  out  to 
get  things  for  the  Christmas,  a  turkey 
and  such,  with  the  money  we  ex- 
pected to  take  in.  But  the  luck 
went  against  us.  Then  Fritz — he's 
a  curious  little  chap  about  some 
things — he  spoke  up  and  said   there 
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were  folks  worse  off  than  we  are,  and 
as  long  as  we  couldn't  get  anythi'ng 
for  ourselves,  we  might  try  to  make 
the  Christmas  a  bit  better  for  them." 

Miss  Pirson  let  the  stocking,  on 
which  she  had  been  knitting,  fall  to  the 
ground.  "Well,  if  that  don't  beat 
nature!"   she  said  impressively. 

The  selfish  little  theories  she  had 
set  up  in  her  own  mind,  to  account 
for  Carl's  generosity,  fell  to  pieces, 
and  she  suddenly  felt  herself  ashamed. 
The  sound  of  a  step  on  the  dry 
leaves  behind,  made  her  turn,  and 
there  was  Fritz  coming  down  the 
garden  path.  The  light  of  the  sun, 
dropping  early  in  the  west,  touched 
his  happy  little  face,  and  made  it 
strangely  bright.  Something  touched 
Miss  Pirson' s  heart,  too,  at  that 
moment.  She  could  not  have  told 
what. 

She  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
stocking  she  had  dropped.  The 
mate  to  it  was  in  the  pocket  of  her 
apron.  They  were  scarlet  in  color, 
double-kneed  and  double-toed.  She 
had  meant  to  sell  them,  but  instead, 
she  thrust  them  out  suddenly  toward 
Carl. 

"Take  'em,"  she  said  in  a  pant- 
ing whisper,  "and  give  'em  to  him 
in  the  morning.      They'll  just  fit." 

There  was  a  little  red  spot  burn- 
ing on  each  of  her  withered  cheeks, 
when  Fritz  came  back  to  the  wagon, 
and  she  was  evidently  embarrassed. 
Carl,  for  his  part,  looked  rather  em- 
barrassed, too.  It  was  Fritz  who 
came  to  their  mutual  relief. 

"I  shall  tell  my  mother,"  he  said, 
in  his  quick,  eager  way,  "that  your 
chrysanthemums  are  the  prettiest  in 
town.  She  bade  me  look  about  and 
tell  her  tonight." 

"Hm-m"  said  Miss  Pirson,  vis- 
ibly pleased,  "but  she'll  never  be- 
lieve you  if  you  say  they  are  finer 
than  hers." 

There  was  a  rivalry  of  long  stand- 
ing between  her  and  Gretchen  on 
the  subject  of  chrysanthemums. 

"Oh!  but  she  hasn't  got  any," 
said  Fritz.      And  Carl  added,  with  a 


shake  of  his  head,  "No,  Gretchen 
lost  hers,  and  'twas  all  on  account  of 
my  being  sick.  What  with  the  work 
in  the  house  and  all  the  garden  stuff 
to  look  after,  she  hadn't  time  to 
think  of  anything  else,  and  the  frost 
came  and  cut  down  her  flowers  be- 
fore she  knew  it." 

"Of  all  things!"  said  Miss  Pirson. 
'  'That  comes  of  having  a  man  to 
look  after." 

She  gave  Carl  rather  a  severe 
glance,  then  she  turned  to  Fritz, 
and  her  eyes  moved  with  his  to  the 
winter  garden  all  a-bloom  in  her 
cottage  window.  In  the  midst  of  it 
stood  two  pots  of  blossoming  chrys- 
anthemums, one  vividly  yellow,  the 
other  a  warm,  deep  red. 

And  now  the  same  strange  thing 
happened  to  Miss  Pirson,  that  had 
happened  to  Carl  before  that  day. 
Having  begun  to  give  she  suddenly 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  stop  giving. 

"Fritz,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand. "You  go  to  the  house  and 
get  one  of  those  pots,  and  carry  it 
home  to  your  mother." 

Perhaps  she  doubted  whether  she 
could,  herself,  make  choice  between 
her  treasures.  She  stood  still  and 
watched,  almost  holding  her  breath, 
while  Fritz,  half  beside  himself  with 
delight,  flew  back  to  the  house,  and 
lifted  the  pot  with  the  golden  flowers 
from  its  place  in  the  window.  When 
he  returned  something  brighter  than 
the  sunshine  was  in  his  face. 
"Father,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  all 
shaken  with  gladness,  "it  won't 
make  a  bit  ol  difference  to  mother 
about  the  Christmas.  She'll  like 
this  better  than  anything  in  the 
world!" 

Miss  Pirson  had  turned  and  was 
walking  slowly  to  the  house.  "I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  Carl,  for 
the  cabbage,"  she  said,  looking  back 
over  her  shoulder. 

"I'll  see  that  you  have  'em  just  as 
long  as  they  last,"  said  Carl  fer- 
vently. 

"I    hope    you'll    have    a    Merry 
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Christmas."  called  Fritz,  in  his 
sweet  voice. 

Miss  Pirson  nodded,  but  she  could 
not  speak.  She  felt  in  her  heart 
that  the  best  of  her  Christmas  had 
come  already. 

That  was  the  last  of  their 
stops.  An  hour  later  they  were 
at  home  again  with  Gretchen, 
who  had  the  supper  ready  for  them, 
and  a  good  fire  blazing  on  the 
hearth.  How  her  eyes  shone  when 
the  blossoming  plant  came  in  to 
take  its  place  in  her  window,  and 
how  she  cried  and  laughed  when  she 
heard  the  story  of  the  day !  She  did 
not  mind  the  loss  of  the  turkey,  nor 
that  Carl  had  come  home  with  a 
light  purse,  since  his  heart  was  light 
as  well. 


Early  that  evening  Fritz  fell  asleep, 
and  while  he  lay  dreaming  in  the 
trundle-bed,  the  bright  new  stock- 
ings were  hung  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, and  filled  with  pop  corn  and 
home-made  sweets.  Carl,  himself, 
shook  the  poppeY  and  Gretchen 
boiled  the  brown  molasses,  and 
pulled  it  white  in  her  strong,  swift 
hands. 

"Dear  Heart,  he'll  be  content," 
said  the  mother,  stealing  a  look  at 
the  peaceful  little  face  asleep  on  the 
pillow.  "And  so  will  we,  Carl,"  she 
added  softly. 

Carl  nodded.  A  minute  later, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  reflectively  on  the 
fire,  he  said,  "It's  been  a  good  day 
after  all,  Gretchen." 

Charlotte  M.    Vaile. 
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SALVATION. 
Written  for  the  Doctrinal  Theology  Class. 

The  word  Salvation  is  derived 
from  the  Latin,  Salvo,  meaning,  to 
save;  Italian,  Salvazion;  Spanish, 
Salvacion. 

The  term,  as  generally  used,  signi- 
fies: preservation  from  destruction, 
danger,  or  great  calamity;  deliver- 
ance from  enemies,  or  a  victory.  If 
we  can  imagine  a  person  rejecting 
all  forms  of  religion  and  never 
troubling  himself  about  God,  pre- 
existence  or  the  future  state,  such  a 
one  would  attach  to  the  word  only  the 
significance  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
definitions.  To  him,  salvation  would 
imply  a  preservation,  by  chance,  or 
the  warnings  of  men,  from  any  ap- 
proaching financial  or  other  disaster 
in  his  daily  vocations. 

Viewed  from  the  theological  stand- 
point of  the  sectarian  world,  salva- 
tion   indicates:    "the  redemption    of 


man  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the 
liability  to  eternal  death,  and  the 
conferring  on  him  everlasting  happi- 
ness."  Or,  as  expressed  in  its  true 
light,  this  statement  signifies  a  release 
issued  by  God  through  His  own  free 
will  and  grace,  delivering  man  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  his  own 
actions  if  he  but  says  he  believes  in 
Christ,  and  freeing  him  from  the 
misery,  suffering  and  temptations  in 
this  life,  and  removing  him  to  a  place 
of  eternal  rest  from  all  manner  of 
sorrow,  disappointment,  and,  in  fact, 
from  exertion  of  any  kind,  which  would 
result  in  total  inactivity,  and  conse- 
quently, an  end  to  all  further  pro- 
gress. Then  to  him  who  believes 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls  or 
metempsychosis,  salvation  is  the  at- 
taining of  that  stage  where  the  soul 
is  dissolved,  or,  as  he  would  express 
it,  where  the  soul  reaches  Nirvana, 
which,  in  reality,  would  be  annihila- 
tion of  the  spiritual  personage. 
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But  what  a  beautiful  interpretation 
is  placed  upon  the  word  salvation,  by 
him  who  has  the  light  of  the  Gospel  as 
revealed  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith!  To  him  it  is  a  resurrection 
from  that  death,  through  which  he 
passed  in  being  separated  from  his 
surroundings  and  communion  with 
God  in  his  pre-existent  state;  this 
process,  together  with  the  re- 
surrection of  the  mortal  body  from 
mortality  to  immortality,  will  obtain 
for  him  a  celestial  glory  and  the 
great  privilege  of  eternal  progression 
and  becoming  like  God.  Matt  v,  48: 
"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."     See  also  Gen.  xvii,  1. 

As  above  stated,  the  object  of  sal- 
vation is  to  redeem  fallen  man  or 
subjected  intelligence,  hence,  it  in- 
cludes all  beings  who  have  been  and 
are  now  upon  the  earth.  Therefore, 
since  there  are  two  spheres  through 
which  these  intelligences  pass,  there 
are  also  two  divisions  to  the  subject  ot 
salvation.  There  is  salvation  for  the 
living  and  salvation  for  the  dead. 
Under  the  subject  of  salvation  for  the 
living  there  are  two  branches,  viz. : 
unconditional  or  general  salvation, 
and  conditional  or  individual  salva- 
tion. These  divisions  and  branches 
of  the  main  subject  will  be  explained 
later. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  cite  the 
causes  which  make  it  necessary  for 
salvation  in  general. 

In  our  pre-existent  state  we 
were  intelligent  beings  and  lived 
in  the  presence  and  held  com- 
munion with  God.  We  remained 
faithful  during  that  condition 
known  as  our  first  estate.  The  re- 
ward for  this  faithfulness  was  the 
privilege  of  coming  upon  the  earth, 
receiving  tabernacles  for  our  spirits, 
gaining  a  posterity  unto  whom, 
through  our  obedience  to  the  Gospel 
in  keeping  our  second  estate,  we 
might  become  the  saviors,  and  finally 
be  crowned  joint  heirs  with  our 
elder  brother,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Kingdom    of  the   Most   High    God. 


In  consequence  of  the  fall  ol 
Adam,  and  our  personal  sins,  we 
have  been  separated  from  our  pre- 
vious surroundings,  which  separation 
is  a  spiritual  death.  This  is  the 
great  cause — sin  or  transgression — 
for  the  necessity  of  salvation  in 
general. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  cause  ol 
the  necessity  for  unconditional  or 
general  salvation:  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  He  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward in  Eden,  and  there  placed  the 
man,  Adam,  whom  He  had  formed 
in  His  likeness  and  image.  He 
was  informed  that  of  the  fruit  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  garden  he  might 
freely  eat,  excepting  that  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The 
penalty  for  disobeying  this  command 
was  the  death  (a  separation  from 
his  previous  surroundings)  of  Adam 
and  all  of  his  posterity.  Rom.  v,  12: 
"Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  (Adam) 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 
Therefore,  this  penalty  is  as  general 
as  the  race.  It  takes  effect  upon 
every  person  born  into  the  world. 
The  question  may  arise:  "What,  is 
it  true  that  this  separation  or  spirit- 
ual death  is  brought  upon  all  man- 
kind unconditionally,  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous,  those  born  un- 
der the  covenant  and  those  who  are 
not?' '  Yes,  this  is  the  reality.  The 
effect  is  general  and  unconditional. 
But  what  is  the  true  nature  of  this 
change?  It  is,  that  by  coming 
through  the  lineage  of  Adam,  man 
has  been  separated  from  the  presence 
of  God.  But  more:  He  has  not  the 
power  of  himself  to  change  this  con- 
dition, he  must  forever  remain  an 
outcast  until  some  atonement  is  made 
for  the  transgression  of  Adam. 

Now,  as  to  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced the  necessity  for  unconditional 
or  individual  salvation:  By  becoming 
free  from  the  penalty  of  the  fall,  or 
being  released  from  the  first  spiritual 
death    (explained     below),    we    are 
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then  made  alive  again.  But  by  com- 
mitting personal  sins,  we  again  are 
separated  from  the  presence  of  God 
and  bring  on  another  separation  or 
death  of  the  spirit.  This  condition 
is  brought  on  by  our  individual 
transgression.  We  separate  our- 
selves, this  time;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  first  separation  was  caused 
by  the  transgression  of  Adam.  Rom. 
viii,  6:  "For  to  be  carnally  minded 
is  death."  I.  Tim.,  v,  6:  "But 
she  that  liveth  in  pleasure  (wordly 
pleasure  or  sin),  is  dead  (spiritually), 
while  she  liveth  (temporally)."  Al- 
so  see    Eph. ,   ii,  1;  and  Col.,  ii,  13. 

The  above  makes  it  very  plain  that 
little  children  do  not  undergo  this 
second  separation,  for  this  condition 
is  brought  about  only  by  personal 
sins,  and  children  are  free  from  sin. 
Luke  xviii,  16:  "Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  See  also,  Matt., 
xviii,  2-4;  and  Mark,  ix,  37-42. 

The  cause  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  last  branch  of  salva- 
tion— that  for  the  dead — is :  After  an 
individual  has  come  upon  the  earth, 
and,  as  President  Young  said,  be- 
come subjected  intelligence  (subject 
to  rule  and  law),  if  then  the  spirit 
be  separated  from  the  mortal  taber- 
nacle, this  does  not  in  any  way  re- 
move the  force  of  the  law.  The 
penalty  of  transgression  is  still  in 
effect  upon  that  person.  Hence,  he 
is  not  exempt  from  either  the  gen- 
eral or  the  individual  salvation. 

I  have  now  cited  the  causes  of  th  e 
necessity  of  the  different  branches  of 
salvation,  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
explain  the  plan  whereby  salvation  is 
obtained. 

First,  how  to  obtain  unconditional 
or  general  salvation:  As  heretofore 
stated,  the  first  spiritual  separation 
from  the  presence  of  God  was 
brought  upon  mankind  without  re- 
gard to  his  acts  and  is  as  general  as 
the  race.  Therefore',  since  man  took 
no  part  in  bringing  this  penalty  upon 
himself,    it    is  no  more    than   justice 


that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
take  any  part  in  paying  the  ransom. 
The  suffering  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sacrifice  of  God's  Only 
Begotten  Son,  was  the  atonement  for 
the  transgression  of  Adam.  The 
atonement  is  as  general  and  uncon- 
ditional as  the  fall.  Through  the 
payment  of  this  ransom  we  are  made 
alive  from  our  first  spiritual  death, 
The  way  is  opened  for  us  to  return  to 
the  presence  of  God.  Christ  was 
given  life  in  Himself  (John  vii,  26), 
and  therefore,  the  penalty  for  the  trans- 
gression  of  Adam  did  not  affect  him. 
John  i,  29:  ".  .  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  theworld."  I  Cor.  xv,  21,  22: 
"For  since  by  man  (Adam)  came 
death,  by  man  (Christ)  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  See  also 
Luke  xxii,  19,  20;  Rom.  iii,  24,  25; 
v,  17-19;  I  Peter  i,  19,  20;   I    Tim. 

"'  5'  6-  .  . 

Conditional  or  individual  salvation 

is  obtained  by  obeying  certain  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
As  the  second  separation  of  the 
spirit  from  God  is  brought  about  by 
individual  transgression,  so  the  re- 
storation from  this  death  rests  upon 
the  condition  of  individual  repent- 
ance and  a  remission  of  these  sins. 
(See  the  fourth  article  of  faith  and 
Roberts'  Gospel).  It  all  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  we  are  rewarded 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
Faith  and  works  alone  will  enable 
one  .to  obtain  individual  salvation. 
Eccl.  xii,  13,  14:  "Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments: 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
II  Cor.  v,  10:  "For  we  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad. ' '  See  also  Mark 
xiii,  i3;Johnxiv,  23,  24;  I  John  ii, 
4-6,  and  iii,  24. 

Since  little  children  are  free  from  sin 
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no  repentance  is  necessary.  For 
where  there  is  no  law  broken  there  is  no 
penalty  required.  Therefore,  child- 
ren are  exempt  from  this  particular 
process  of  obtaining  salvation. 

In  the  case  of  salvation  for  the 
dead;  as  Jesus  informed  Nicodemus: 
"Except  a  man  be  born  of  the  water 
and  of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  As  the  spirit 
cannot  obey  the  temporal  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  after  leaving  the  body, 
they  must  all  be  received  by  proxy. 
They  are:  baptism,  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  washings  and  anointings,  and 
sealings  all  of  which  must  be  obtained 
by  proxy.  But  as  each  ordinance  has 
a  principle  and  there  are  several 
principles  without  ordinances,  the 
spirit  if  he  did  not  receive  the  Gospel 
while  on  the  earth,  must  accept  all 
these  principles  himself;  if  he  does 
not,  then  the  ordinances  received 
by  proxy  for  him  will  have  no  effect 
upon  him.  But  by  accepting  and 
yielding  obedience  to  those  principles 
he  obtains  salvation  in  its  fullness. 
I  Cor.  xv,  29;  "Else  what  shall  they 
do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?" 
See  also  Malachi  iv,  5,  6. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  relate  the 
beautiful  comparison  used  by  Presi- 
dent Willard  Done,  to  show  the  dis- 
tinction between  general  and  indi- 
vidual salvation,  which  will  render 
this  branch  of  the  subject  very 
clear: 

A  person  who  has  come  upon  the 
earth,  reached  the  years  of  account- 
ability, and  transgressed  any  of  the 
laws  of  God,  is  in  just  the  condition 
of  a  man  confined  in  a  cell,  which 
cell  is  placed  within  another  cell. 
The  inner  door,  the  door  of  the  cell 
in  which  the  man  is  confined,  is 
locked  on  the  outside  with  a  pad- 
lock and  Christ  holds  the  key  in  His 
own  hand.  The  outer  door,  the 
door  of  the  larger  cell,  is  locked 
from  the  inside  and  the  key  is  in 
possession    of    the    confined    man. 


Through  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  He  has  unlocked  the  inner 
door  and  released  the  prisoner  from 
the  smaller  cell.  Now  it  is  in  the 
man's  power  to  free  himself  from  the 
larger  cell,  if  he  will  but  do  so;  he 
has  the  key  in  his  own  hand. 

So  it  is  with  man  in  regard  to  sal- 
vation. Through  the  fall  of  Adam, 
man  has  been  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  without  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  the  salvation  of  man 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
But  now  that  general  salvation  has 
been  obtained,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man,  by  his  own  acts,  to  obtain  for 
himself,  individual  salvation,  if  he 
will  but  obey  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  as  revealed  to  the 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 

Le  Roie  C.  Snow. 


We  talk  of  human  life  as  a 
journey,  but  how  variously  is  that 
journey  performed!  There  are  those 
who  come  forth  girt,  and  shod,  and 
mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns 
and  smooth  terraces,  where  every 
gale  is  arrested  and  every  beam  is 
tempered.  There  are  others  who 
walk  on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life, 
against  driving  misery  and  through 
stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  afflic- 
tions; walk  with  bare  feet  and  naked 
breast,  jaded,  mangled  and  chilled. 

Loving-kindness  ever  seeks  the 
good  of  others.  It  longs  to  give, 
and  desires  no  reward.  For  the 
needy  it  has  help;  for  the  sick,  it  has 
comfort;  with  the  unfortunate  it 
sympathizes;  with  the  happy  it  re- 
joices. It  gives  strength  to  the 
weak ;  faith  and  trust  to  the  doubt- 
ing, and  for  all  men  it  has  the  sweet 
smile  of  hope.  Often  it  is  nurtured 
in  solitude,  but  it  blossoms  amid  the 
stress  and  storm  of  life.  Although  a 
great  power,  its  ways  are  the  ways 
of  gentleness,  and  like  the  soft 
breeze  to  the  brow  of  the  weary 
traveller,  like  the  flowers  that  grow 
by  the  dusty  roadside,  its  influence 
is  full  of  tenderness,  full  of  joy. 
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SOME    SUGGESTIONS    ABOUT    IT. 


II. 


To  provide  against  the  charge  of 
partiality  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject  extracts  are  here  given  from 
an  excellent  article  published  in  1893 
by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams: 

"The  scientific  shibboleth  of  our 
time  is  heredity.  The  word  is  on 
every  one's  tongue.  Viewing  a 
fallen  fellow  mortal,  it  is  quite  the 
fashion  to  shake  one's  head  and  say, 
'Oh.  heredity  accounts  for  him;  blood 
will  tell.'  And  with  this  formula  we 
are  accustomed  to  measure  our  fel- 
lows, much  as  a  clerk  measures 
cloth.  It  is  little  wonder  that  so  re- 
latively simple,  so  true  and  so  sweep- 
ing a  proposition  has  proved  allur- 
ing. All  universal  formulae  are  so. 
Heredity  implies  not  so 
much  the  transmission  of  conditions 
as  of  tendencies.  Speaking  loosely 
we  often  say  consumption,  insanity 
and  heart  disease  are  hereditary. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  statement  is 
never  true.  An  inherent  weakness 
or  susceptibility  of  lungs,  brain  or 
heart — a  tendency  toward  disease  of 
these  organs — may  be  transmitted, 
but  not  the  diseases  themselves. 
And  so  of  other  conditions.  The 
word  tendencies  is  our  open  sesame. 
Two  parents  having  qualities  unlike 
and  often  mutually  exclusive  cannot 
transmit  these  qualities  to  their  com- 
mon offspring;  but  they  can  transmit 
all  their  tendencies  to  that  offspring, 
even  though  these  tendencies  be 
antagonistic.  An  organism  cannot 
be  two  things  at  once,  but  it  may 
tend  to  be  many  different  things; 
antagonistic  tendencies  within  it  con- 
stantly struggling  for  the  mastery. 
And  aided  by  external  conditions, 
the  tendencies  at  one  time  subordi- 
nate may  at  another  become  domi- 
nant. Failing  of  such  favorable 
conditions,  tendencies  may  keep  up 
an  unequal  and  seemingly  inefficient 
struggle  throughout  the  lifetime  of  an 
individual,  without  once  making 
themselves     manifest,    and    yet     be 
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transmitted  to  the  offspring  with 
such  potential  force  as  there  to  be- 
come operative." 

Another  testimony  in  this  same 
line  comes  from  a  diligent  student  of 
criminals — Mr.  M.  F.  Round  whose 
researches  have  aided  in  discovering 
the  causes  as  well  as  providing  the 
remedy  for  some  crimes.      He  says: 

"I  have  begun  to  examine  system- 
atically one  thousand  prisoners. 
This  examination  is  not  yet  complete 
up  1o  the  thousand,  but  so  far  as  I 
have  gone — about  three-quarters  of 
the  way — it  shows  conclusively  to 
my  mind  that  much  more  weight  has 
been  give  to  heredity  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  criminal  life  than  fairly 
belongs  to  it.  Vices  themselves 
solely  as  the  result  of  moral  impulse 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  inherited.  Nor 
do  I  believe  virtue  to  be  inherited. 
Physical  conditions  likely  to  promote 
criminality  aside,  I  believe  the  child 
of  the  thief,  apart  from  his  environ- 
ment and  possible  training,  starts 
well  nigh  as  fairly  in  the  race  of  life 
as  the  child  of  the  average  citizen. 
It  is  environment  and  training,  not 
heredity,  that  give  the  most  favor- 
able condition  for  the  development 
of  the  criminal  impulse.  I  wish  to 
put  myself  on  record,  after  a  study 
of  the  criminal,  and  contrary  to  my 
previous  utterances,  as  going  squarely 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will  as 
laid  down  by  our  fathers,  and  I  wish 
to  be  understood  distinctly  and 
squarely  to  hold  the  doctrine  ot 
moral  responsibilitv  as  applying  to 
every  sane  individual;  at  the  same 
time  making  all  allowances  for  such 
physical  conditions  as  may  weaken 
the  will  and  in  some  cases  destroy  it. 
I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
crime  is  a  disease,  nor  by  any  neces- 
sity the  result  of  a  disease;  though  I 
do  believe  that  it  may  be  the  result 
of  disease  in  some  instances." 

If  we  are  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  condition  of  parents  has  no  effect 
upon  their  offspring  why   then   does 
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the  insurance  agent  so  critically  ex- 
amine the  ancestry  of  an  applicant 
for  a  life  insurance  policy?  What  is 
the  use  of  the  carefully  traced  pedi- 
gree to  the  stock  raiser?  Why  does 
the  gardener  study  his  stock  and  by 
careful  budding  and  other  attention 
develop  the  kind  of  plant  he  desires? 
The  Saints  know  by  revelation,  even 
if  observation  and  study  have  failed 
to  convince  them,  that  the  parentage 
of  a  child  has  much  to  do  with  its 
mental,  moral  and  physical  condition, 
otherwise  God  would  not  have  chosen 
the  lineage  through  which  certain 
choice  spirits  should  come.  "Fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  is 
an  unmistakable  recognition  in  the 
Bible  ol  the  principle  which  has  been 
here  but  feebly  presented,  as  is  also 
the  scriptural  promise  to  visit  "the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 
In  view  of  the  facts  here  presented 
and  others  which  it  is  possible  for 
every  reader  to  gather,  how  careful 
should  fathers  and  mothers  be!  Their 
parental  responsibilities  antedate  the 
birth  of  their  little  ones,  and  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  earthly 
probation.  Their  good  or  evil  habits 
and  thoughts  may  be  perpetuated 
for  many  generations,  and  who 
knows  the  weight  of  censure  or  the 
great  reward  which  will  be  theirs  in 
eternity  for  the  bequests  they  make 
to  their  posterity!  Ideal  manhood 
began  its  development  several  gen- 
erations ago,  and  perhaps  a  future 
history  will  describe  an  ideal  man 
whose  genealogy  will  be  traced  back 
to  some  pure  and  good  soul  that  no,ir 
lives. 

However  desirable  it  is  that  child- 
ren should  receive  from  their  parents 
the  legacy  of  sound  bodies  and 
minds,  there  should  be  no  dis- 
couragement where  infirmities  are 
inherited,  for  by  proper  study  and 
care  suffering  may  be  alleviated  to 
some  extent  even  if  bodily  and 
mental  diseases  are  not  entirely  over- 


come. It  is  your  duty  to  cease 
complaining,  and  go  to  work  and 
correct  any  defect.  If  you  were 
born  with  any  weakness  of  mind  or 
body,  be  brave  enough  to  find  it  out 
and  produce  the  remedy  through  a 
determined  will,  as  also  by  culture, 
training  and  education.  A  Scotch 
writer  of  our  day  tells  of  a  child  "in 
whose  veins  coursed  the  wild  blood  of 
debauched  and  depraved  ancestors 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  wise  mother, 
was  trained  into  a  splended  man- 
hood." 

It  is  doubtless  easy  for  each  to  re- 
call instances  where  natural  defects 
have  by  proper  care  and  persever- 
ance been  overcome.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  truth  is  found  in  the 
experience  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  London.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  inherited  from  his 
parents,  whom  he  never  knew  as 
they  died  while  he  was  yet  a  babe,  a 
feeble  body.  There  were  years  of 
his  early  life  during  which  those  who 
saw  him  believed  he  must  soon  die. 
Even  when  he  started  for  London  as 
a  mere  youth  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1853,  his  physicians  told  him 
he  could  not  live   more  than  a  year. 

After  he  arrived  at  the  London 
Hospital,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  museum,  a  vacancy  occurred  on 
the  medical  staff,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
it.  The  defeated  candidates  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  expression, 
'Poor  Scotch  beggar!  Let  him 
have  it;  he  cannot  by  any  possibility 
have  six  months  to  live. "  Thirty- 
five  years  later  that  same  "Scotch 
beggar"  was  working  with  unabated 
mental  and  physical  powers — the 
sole  surviving  member  of  the  college 
staff  of  which  he  with  so  much 
difficulty  became  an  important  factor. 
His  abstemiousness  and  care  in  the 
face  of  seemingly  overwhelming  odds 
were  the  habits  which  carried  him 
successfully  through  life. 

It   is  said  of   this  renowned   man 
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that  about  one-third  of  his  patients 
were  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  services, 
yet  never  did  he  neglect  a  sufferer 
because  of  poverty.  A  lady  teacher 
of  music  one  day  went  to  him  about 
her  afflicted  daughter.  As  she  was 
about  to  leave  she  deposited  ten 
shillings,  with  the  remark  that  this 
sum  was  all  she  had.  Sir  Andrew 
went  to  his  desk,  wrote  out  a  check 
for  twenty-five  pounds  and  gave  it  to 
her.  He  also  treated  her  child  gra- 
tuitously until  she  fully  recovered  her 
health.  No  doubt  his  own  bodily 
ailments  and  the  poverty  which  he 
in  youth  endured  made  a  soft  place 
in  his  heart  which  no  other  experi- 
ence could  have  caused.  Thous- 
ands of  people  had  occasion  to 
thank  a  kind  Providence  for  his  ex- 
istence. 

An  interesting  case  of  restoration 
to  health,  when  every  human  indica- 
tion pointed  to  an  early  death,  oc- 
curred within  our  Territory.  A  boy, 
whose  name  need  not  be  mentioned, 
was  born  with  a  very  feeble  constitu- 
tion. During  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  it  was  only  with  the 
utmost  care  that  spirit  and  body 
were  kept  together.  He  had  tried 
medicine  without  profit;  and  physi- 
cians neither  afforded  him  relief  nor 
gave  hope  of  his  restoration.  Finally 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if 
he  must  die,  he  would  prefer  to  be 
a  subject  for  his  own  experiments 
than  to  be  dosed  and  tortured  by 
medical  investigators.  He  conse- 
quently began  a  systematic  and  care- 
ful study  of  his  own  physical  peculi- 
arities. He  became  a  strict  observer 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  though  he 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  the 
excessive  use  of  any  article  therein 
forbidden.  He  studied  it  thoroughly, 
and  sought  to  understand  its  spirit 
and  deepest  meaning.  By  experi- 
menting he  discovered  that  though 
possessed  of  an  almost  insatiable 
craving  for  meat  its  use,  even  in 
small  quantities,  was  injurious  to 
him ;  he  therefore  adopted  a  strictly 
vegetable     diet.      He    thereby    lost 


neither  physical  nor  mental  strength 
nor  activity. 

He  next  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  eating  too  much.  A  small 
quantity  of  plain  coarse .  food  gave 
him  as  much  nourishment  and 
strength  as  a  large  quantity  of  pastry 
or  other  dainty  viands.  He  accord- 
ingly refrained  not  only  from  par- 
taking of  pastry,  candy  and  condi- 
ments, but  at  his  meals  which  were 
eaten  with  great  regularity,  he  grad- 
ually reduced  the  amount  until  about 
one-third  of  what  he  formerly  ate 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  properly 
nourish  him. 

Regular  bathing  he  considered  an 
essential  to  good  health,  and  he 
studied  the  writings  of  eminent  men 
on  this  subject.  The  result  was  he 
adopted  the  habit  of  taking  daily 
sponge  baths  in  cold  water.  This 
practice,  commenced  in  the  summer, 
he  was  able  to  continue  during  the 
coldest  weather.  The  bath  was 
taken  each  morning  on  arising  and 
in  a  fireless  room.  Thus  he  gradually 
hardened  himself  so  that  he  could 
more  easily  endure  cold,  and  exposure 
never  injuriously  affected  his  health. 
After  the  bath  he  would  by  cales- 
thenics  start  the  blood  dancing 
through  his  veins  with  refreshing 
vigor.  In  addition  to  the  cold  baths 
the  pores  of  the  skin  were  kept  open 
by  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  hot 
bath,  followed  by  a  vigorous  rubbing 
down  with  coarse  towels. 

Exercise,  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical, he  found  to  be  essential  to 
health.  He  not  only  moved  his 
arms,  limbs  and  body  about  in  the 
regulation  order  of  physical  culture 
classes,  but  he  chopped  wood, 
worked  in  the  garden,  rode  horse- 
back, and  took  walks,  counting  no 
walk  of  any  value  as  an  exercise 
unless  it  was  at  least  five  miles  in 
extent.  Besides  this  he  kept  his 
mind  busy.  He  exercised  faith  that 
he  might  recover,  he  cultivated  a 
cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit,  and  sub- 
dued the  moroseness  which  so  often 
accompanies  ill  health.      He  pursued 
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a  course  of  agreeable  and  useful 
study,  that  furnished  him  ample  food 
for  reflection  at  all  times.  The  result 
was,  without  stopping  longer  to  par- 
ticularize, he  soon  became  strong  in 
body,  though  not  corpulent,  and  his 
mind  was  clear  and  vigorous.  His 
condition  astonished  his  former  phy- 
sicians, and  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinued thankfulness  to  himself,  kin- 
dred and  friends. 

James  J.  Corbett,  the  renowned 
pugilist,  whose  business  it  has  been 
of  late  years  to  study  the  physical 
powers  of  the  human  form  and  de- 
velop them  to  their  highest  degree, 
has  said  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
weakest  body,  upon  which  death  has 
not  actually  set  its  seal,  to  be  made 
strong  and  healthy  by  a  strict  yet 
undeviating  course  of  diet  and  exer- 
cise. It  is  irregularity  and  careless- 
ness which  make  strong  men  weak 
and  diseased,  and  that  prevent  the 
feeble  from  obtaining  health.  Surely 
the  experience  of  each  individual 
must  furnish  convincing  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  Nature  asserts  her- 
self in  the  human  organism  and  in- 
fuses life  and  health,  when  habits  and 
surroundings  are  anything  like  what 
common  sense  and  reason  would 
suggest. 

Perhaps  one  instance  only  of  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  an  inherited  and 
thereafter  for  some  years  cultivated 
mental  defect,  is  necessary  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
weaknesses  with  which  we  are  born 
may  by  proper  conduct  be  at  least 
partially  overcome.  This  incident  is 
found  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Norton  S. 
Townshend,  a  professor  of  practical 
agriculture  in  the  Ohio  University. 
He  says: 

'  'It  seems  to  me  I  was  born  with  a 
defective  memory,  but  to  add  to  my 
misfortune,  when  I  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  I  was  thrown  from  a 
horse.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  fol- 
lowed, and  for  many  weeks  convul- 
sions were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
There  was  partial  recovery  after  a 
time,   but  the  memory  remained  ser- 


iously affected:  almost  all  knowledge 
previously  acquired  was  lost,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  language,  only  two 
words  being  retained  through  and 
after  the  illness.  When  the  general 
health  was  restored  words  were  re- 
learned,  and  facts  previously  known 
were  regained  singly  or  in  groups. 
For  years  afterward,  however,  the 
memory  continued  unreliable.  When 
a  lesson  had  been  thoroughly  learned 
at  school,  sometimes  no  part  of  it 
could  be  recalled  when  the  time 
came  for  recitation.  If  sent  upon  an 
errand  it  was  very  often  necessary 
for  me,  after  starting,  to  go  back  and 
be  told  over  again  what  was  wanted. 
This  weakness  became  not  only 
troublesome,  but  very  humiliating, 
and,  finally,  a  fixed  determination 
was  formed  to  overcome  this  serious 
defect.  The  means  adopted  were 
as  follow: 

"It  was  found  that  what  was  seen 
or  heard  in  an  easy,  careless  sort  ot 
a  way  was  not  retained,  but  when  by 
an  effort  of  will  the  attention  was 
aroused  and  fixed  upon  whatever  it 
was  desirable  to  remember,  and  a 
distinct  conception  obtained,  there 
was  then  a  good  prospect  of  its  being 
remembered.  Gradually,  as  this 
fixing  of  the  attention  became  ha- 
bitual, it  required  less  and  less  of  ef- 
fort. 

"In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
from  personal  observation,  conversa- 
tion or  reading,  it  was  often  found 
necessary  to  deepen  the  impression 
by  reflection.  Questions  something 
like  these  were  silently  asked:  What 
is  this?  What  is  its  name?  What 
are  its  properties  and  uses?  With 
what  is  it  associated?  What  have  I 
been  told,  and  by  whom?  What 
have  I  been  reading,  and  frcm  what 
author?  Such  questions  with  their 
answers  cleared  up  imperfect  concep- 
tions and  left  instead  definite  forms 
not  apt  to  be  forgotten.  This  plan 
also  affords  a  useful  exercise  in  verbal 
expression.  When  the  habit  of 
uniting  careful  observation  with  re- 
flection   had    become    established    it 
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was  comparatively  easy  and  greatly 
aided  the  memory. 

"The  linking  of  things  together 
in  the  mind,  so  that  when  one  mem- 
ber of  a  series  is  called  up  the  others 
will  be  at  command,  I  found  of  great 
value.  Association  is  said  to  be  of 
three  kinds:  incidental,  classified  or 
methodical  and  artificial. 

"Incidental  association  is  seen 
where  things  are  connected  in  the 
mind  as  they  may  have  happened 
together  in  time  or  place,  without 
regard  to  any  intimate  relationship. 
This  casual  or  incidental  association 
leaves  our  mental  acquisitions  in  a 
promiscuous  and  ill-assorted  con- 
dition; it  was  therefore  as  much  as 
possible  avoided. 

"Methodical  association  is  the 
orderly  arrangement,  or  putting  to- 
gether of  things  which  have  some 
natural  relation.  As  an  illustration 
of  such  method,  take  a  good  business 
man's  office  desk,  where  there  are  sep- 
arate books  for  different  entries,  and 
special  pigeon  holes  for  all  classes  of 
papers,  so  that  anything  can  be 
found  the  instant  it  is  wanted.  This 
classifying  or  arranging  of  facts  was 
secured  from  time  to  time  by  a  few 
questions,  such  as,  Here  is  a  fact,  to 
what  is  it  related?  What  have  I 
previously  learned  which  belongs  to 
the  same  subject?  Or,  Here  is  an 
incident,  how  can  it  be  explained? 
What  will  it  serve  to  illustrate? 
Questions  asked  in  this  manner  and 
answered  made  it  possible  to  store 
away  all  sorts  of  items  so  that  they 
would  be  forthcoming  when  required. 

"Artificial  association  was  used  for 
remembering  isolated  facts  where  no 
natural  connection  was  evident.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  familiar  acros- 
tic, v  i  b  g  y  o  r,  which  so  many 
employ  to  recall  in  their  order  the 
seven  primary  colors:  violet,  in- 
digo, blue,  green,  yellow,  orange 
and  red.  Another  example  is  the 
association  of  facts  about  some  cen- 
ter one  which  it  is  easy  to  remember. 

'  'The  date  of  the  Great  Fire  in  Lon- 
don   is    A.    D.    1666;  this    is    very 


easily  remembered  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  figure  six.  This  date 
enables  one  to  name  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague,  which  was  the  year 
previous;  it  also  serves  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  the  fire  insurance, 
which  sprang  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes  of  the  city.  Other  items  may 
be  clustered  about  the  same  date,  as, 
for  example,  the  year  of  the  fire  in 
London  was  that  in  which  tea  was 
introduced  from  China  into  England. 
There  are  many  dates  which  might 
be  associated  with  these  facts  were  it 
necessary;  I  only  mention  a  few  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  memory  stu- 
dent can  extend  them  to  suit  his  own 
needs. 

"Steady  mental  work  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  not  only  the 
memory,  but  other  faculties  in  work- 
ing order.  Teaching  in  Sunday 
school,  membership  in  a  lyceum  and 
other  societies,  required  the  constant 
use  of  whatever  knowledge  had  been 
already  gained,  and  compelled  fre- 
quent resort  to  new  sources  of  infor- 
mation. By  such  measures  the 
memory  was  aided  and  strengthened 
greatly,  and  a  laborious  and  success- 
ful professional  life  was  made  pos- 
sible. 

"My  case  affords  evidence  that  by 
systematic  and  persistent  effort  a  de- 
fective memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved; but,  as  will  be  noticed,  this 
improvement  was  not  secured  by 
taxing,  and  still  less  by  overtaxing, 
an  enfeebled  faculty.  Its  improve- 
ment was  secured  by  close  attention, 
repetition,  careful  observation,  fre- 
quent reflection,  methodical  associa- 
tion and  steady  mental  labor. 

"The  pleasure  which  I  have  de- 
rived from  the  training  of  the  mem- 
ory, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  has  been  very 
great;  but  in  addition  it  may  be  said 
that  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  me  to  have  followed 
the  varied  occupations  of  my  life, 
that  of  an  extensive  farmer,  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon, politician,  college 
professor   and    lecturer,    had    I   nor 
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first  restored  my  memory  by  careful 
training;  and  discipline." 

Already  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
first  article  of  this  series  an  instance 
of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  an 
immoral  heritage,  as  noted  in  the  ex- 
periment with  the  vagabond  children 
of  London.  Instances  almost  with- 
out number  can  be  found  of  the 
power  which  determined  men  pos- 
sess to  overcome  evil  tendencies 
when  once  the  determination  to  do 
so  is  formed. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  this  series  of 
articles,  need  the  reader  become  dis- 


couraged because  of  weaknesses  in- 
herited or  acquired? 

No,  far  from  it.  That  you  will  be 
filled  with  proper  discontent  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  for  such  a  feeling  will 
inspire  you,  perhaps,  with  resolutions 
which  will  bear  rich  fruit.  A  divine 
discontent  will  lead  you  to  follow  the 
noble  example  of  Epictetus,  the 
heroic  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  Nero's 
minion,  who  was  discontented  with 
no  man  and  no  thing  but  himself,  and 
resolved  to  "make  myself  that  which 
God  has  shown  me  I  ought  to  be  and 
can  be." 

Simplex. 


THE  CONSISTENCIES  OF  MORMONISM. 


Our  last  paper  was  devoted  to  the 
necessity  of  the  young  men  of  Israel 
entering  upon  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  properly  expound 
the  principles  of  eternal  life  to 
the  world.  And  while  our  en- 
deavors were  to  impress  upon  the 
young  Elder  the  great  importance  of 
systematically  informing  himself  for 
this  work,  we  were  also  very  par- 
ticular about  impressing  upon  him 
the  greater  importance  of  cultivating 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  might 
operate  upon  the  mind,  and  bring 
forth  the  precious  gems  of  immor- 
tality, in  the  very  hour  of  need. 
And  while  the  necessity  of  these  re- 
quirements is  apparent,  we  desire  at 
the  same  time  that  the  student  should 
behold  in  this,  one  of  the  "Consis- 
tencies of  Mormonism,"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  world,  which  encourage 
college-bred  ministers  to  occupy  the 
pulpit,  and  by  their  own  wisdom 
teach  doctrines  pleasing  to  men. 

Having,  therefore,  some  idea  as  to 
the  mode  of  delivery,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  something  to  de- 
liver at  the  time  needed,  the  young 
Elder  is  now  ready  to  commence  his 
work  of  preparation,   and  the  ques- 


tion now  confronts  him  as  to  the  best 
order  in  which  to  study  the  "Con- 
sistencies of  Mormonism,"  or  the 
plan  of  eternal  life,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Savior  Himself.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
this  important  subject,  he  must  rea- 
lize that  the  Gospel  has  not 
been  on  the  earth  for  over  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  that  as  a 
result  "darkness  covers  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  minds 
of  the  people. ' '  Hence  his  first  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  to  the  pene- 
tration of  this  gloom,  and  getting 
man  to  understand  his  position  here; 
that  he  is  not  on  this  earth  by  mere 
chance,  but  that  he  is  here  for  "a 
wise  and  glorious  purpose;"  that 
that  purpose  is  something  more  than 
to  eat,  drink  and  make  merry;  that 
he  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator; 
that  some  day  he  will  cease  to 
breathe,  and  that  then  his  inner  life 
— his  spirit — will  return  to  his  Cre- 
ator to  render  an  account  of  its 
earthly  probation.  When  these  facts 
are  once  impressed  upon  the  unbe- 
liever, then  it  will  be  in  order  for  the 
missionary  to  introduce  the  fact  that 
this  Creator,  being  just,  has  laid 
down  a  certain  code  of  laws,  so  that 
men   may  not  be  judged    wrongly; 
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that  this  code  of  laws  is  called  the 
"Gospel;"  that  everyone  who  keep 
these  laws  will  be  entitled  to  a  life  in 
the  world  to  come;  that  those  who 
do  not  "will  be  damned." 

Of  course  the  missionary  is  here 
supposed  to  deal  with  those  who 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  it  is  upon  this  theory  our  articles 
are  based.  While  the  world  is  grad- 
ually sinking  down  to  infidelity  and 
unbelief,  yet  the  Elder  can  safely 
talk  to  the  average  congregation  as 
one  ready  to  use  the  Bible  as  the  test 
for  the  arguments  he  adduces,  and 
we  know  '  'if  we  speak  not  according 
to  that,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
in  us."  Consequently  it  is  a  matter 
of  scriptural  proof  as  to  the  propo- 
sitions we  lay  down,  and  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  support  them  by  this 
acknowledged  evidence,  then  we  fail 
of  our  object. 

This  is  the  foundation  for  the 
young  Elder  to  build  upon.  Let 
him  once  get  this  foundation  proper- 
ly laid,  and  the  structure  to  be  reared 
will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
He  must,  however,  be  sure  that 
every  stone  fits  properly  into  each 
other;  else  the  architecture  will  lose 
its  beauty  and  desired  effect. 

Then,  logically,  we  must  first  en- 
quire who  and  what  is  man,  and 
what  is  his  relationship  to  God. 
This  is  the  starting  point.  To  lay 
down  a  general  proposition  we  can 
safely  answer  that  man  is  an  eternal 
being,  composed  of  body  and  spirit; 
his  spirit  existed  before  he  came 
here;  his  body  exists  with  the  spirit 
in  time,  and  after  death  the  spirit  ex- 
ists without  the  body.  In  the  Lord's 
own  due  time  both  body  and  spirit 
will  be  reunited,  and  this  is  called 
the  resurrection. 

"There  are  those  who  suppose, " 
says  the  late  President  John  Taylor 
in  his  Government  of  God,  "that  the 
spirit  of  man  comes  into  existence 
with  his  body;  and  that  intelligence 
and  spirit  are  organized  with  the 
body;  but  we  read  that  when  God 
made  man,  he  made  him  of  the  dust 


of  the  earth ;  he  made  him  in  His  own 
likeness.  Man  was  then  a  lifeless 
body.  God  afterwards  "breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."  Before  that 
spirit  was  given,  he  was  dead — life- 
less; and  when  that  spirit  is  taken 
away  he  is  again  lifeless;  and  let  not 
any  one  say  that  the  body  is  perfect 
without  the  spirit;  for  the  moment 
the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  no  matter 
how  perfect  its  organization  may  be, 
the  man  is  inanimate,  and  destitute 
of  intelligence  and  feeling:  "It  is  the 
spirit  that  gives  life."  Hence  we 
find  that  when  Jarius's  daughter  was 
dead,  his  servant  came  and  told  him, 
saying,  "Thy  daughter  is  dead, 
trouble  not  the  master;"  but  when 
she  was  restored,  it  is  said  "her 
spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose 
straightway,"  (Luke  viii,  55).  When 
her  spirit  was  absent,  the  body  was 
dead;  when  it  returned,  the  body 
lived.  "Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a*  man  over 
the  congregation,"  (Numbers  xxvii, 

Again,  the  Lord,  in  speaking  to 
Jeremiah,  said,  "Before  I  formed 
thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee."  (Jer. 
i,  5.).  What  part  of  Jeremiah  did  He 
know?  It  could  not  be  his  body,  for  it 
was  not  in  existence;  but  He  knew 
his  spirit,  for  "He  was  the  Father  of 
his  spirit."  The  Lord  speaks  to 
Job  and  says:  "Where  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast  under- 
standing, who  hath  laid  the  measures 
thereof,  if  thou  knowest?  or  who 
hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it. 
Whereupon  are  the  foundations 
thereof  fastened?  or  who  laid  the  cor- 
ner stones  thereof?  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?"  (Job, 
xxxviii,  4-6).  Again,  John  says, 
"They  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall 
wonder,  whose  names  were  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  (Rev. 
xvii,  8).      This  spirit  proceeds  from 
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God  and  is  eternal,  hence  Solomon 
says,  in  speaking  oi"  death,  "Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who 
gave  it."  (Eccles.  xii,  7).  That 
the  spirit  is  eternal,  is  very  evident 
from  the  scriptures;  Jesus  prayed 
to  His  Father,  and  said,  "O  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was."  (John 
xvii,  5).  Here  Jesus  speaks  of  an 
existence  before  He  came  here,  of  a 
glory  he  had  with  His  Father 
before  the  world  was.  Christ,  then 
existed  before  He  came  here  and 
took  a  body.  Again,  Jesus  savs, 
"I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto 
the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of 
the  world;  thine  they  were,  and  thou 
gavest  them  me."  (John  xvii,  6). 
And  as  a  further  proof  that  Christ 
existed  with  His  Father  before  the 
world  was,  and  that  our  spirits  existed 
in  or  with  him,  the  Apostle  Paul 
says,  "Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings,  in  heavenly  places,  in 
Christ,  according  as  he  hath  chosen 
us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world." 

Parley  P.  Pratt,  in  the  Key  to 
Theology  (chapter  14)  says:  "The 
spirit  of  man  consists  of  an  organiza- 
tion, or  embodiment  of  the  elements 
of  spiritual  matter  in  the  likeness  and 
after  the  pattern  of  the  fleshly  taber- 
nacle. The  entrance  of  this  spirit 
into  its  embryo  tabernacle  of  flesh,  is 
called  quickening.  The  infallible 
evidence  of  its  presence  is  voluntary 
motion,  which  implies  a  degree  of 
independent  agency  or  inherent 
will,  which  individual  identity  alone 
possesses.  When  this  spirit  departs, 
the  outward  tabernacle  is  said  to  be 
dead,  that  is,  the  individual  who 
quickened  and  imparted  voluntary 
motion  to  the  said  tabernacle  is  no 
longer  there.  This  individual,  on 
departing  from  its  earthly  house,  re- 
passes the  dark  vale  of  forgetfulness, 
and  awakes  in  the  spirit  world." 


Eliza  R.  Snow  uses  this  beautiful 
illustration:  "Every  organized  hu- 
man body,  independent  of  the 
spirit  (which  is  a  separate  organiza- 
tion), is  composed  of  two  distinct 
classes  or  grades  of  matter,  and  in 
such  mutual  combination  as  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  this  lower 
existence.  One  is  gross,  volatile — 
subject  to  change  and  decay  through 
a  precarious  union  of  earth,  air,  fire 
and  water — tangible  to  mortal  sight 
and  touch,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws 
of  decomposition.  The  other  is  pure, 
invisible,  intangible  and  capable  of 
resisting  every  law  of  infraction  or 
dissolubility.  This,  when  the  spirit 
leaves  the  body,  remains  intact 
never  being  incorporated  with  other 
bodies  or  substances.  This  is  the 
precious  material  that  will  be  resur- 
rected in  perfect  form,  and  compose 
the  immortal  tabernacle  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit." 

If  man,  then,  is  an  eternal  being, 
came  from  God,  exists  here  for  a 
short  time,  and  will  return,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  know  something 
about  God.  For  he  has  to  do  with 
Him,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  eterni- 
ty; and  whatever  man  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do,  or  however  he  may 
vaunt  himself  of  his  own  abilities, 
there  are  some  things  he  has  no  con- 
trol over.  He  came  into  the  world 
without  his  agency;  he  will  have  to 
leave  it,  whether  he  desires  it  or  not; 
and  he  will  also  have  to  appear  in 
another  world.  He  is  destined,  if  he 
improves  his  opportunities,  to  higher 
and  greater  blessings,  and  glory, 
than  are  associated  with  this  earth 
in  its  present  state;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  guidance  of  a  su- 
perior power,  and  intelligence,  that  he 
may  not  act  the  part  of  a  fool  here, 
and  jeopardize  his  eternal  interests; 
but  that  his  intelligence  may  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  position;  that  his 
actions  here  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  his  future  destiny;  that  he  may 
not  sink  into  the  slough  of  iniquity 
and  degradation,  and  contaminate 
himself  with  corruption;  that  he  may 
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stand  pure,  virtuous,  intelligent,  and 
honorable,  as  a  son  of  God,  and  seek 
for,  and  be  guided  and  governed  by 
his  Father's  counsel."  (John  Taylor, 
"Government  of  God.") 

When  the  truth  and  the  force  of 
these  facts  impress  themselves  upon 
the  honest  in  heart,  then  man  begins 
to  search  after  those  weightier  mat- 
ters that  reach  into  the  life  to  come, 
and  this  is  the  point  where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Elder  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  beyond  the  pos- 


sibility of  a  doubt  that  the  principles 
he  is  sent  to  preach  comprise  the 
Gospel  established  by  the  Savior 
Himself,  and  that  the  different  sects 
throughout  Christendom  "have  a 
form  of  Godliness,"  but  that  the 
power,  the  authority,  is  not  with 
them.  It  will  be  our  object,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters,  to  lay  down 
these  principles,  in  the  logical  or- 
der in  which  they  should  be  pre- 
sented. 

James  H.    Wallis. 


CHRISTMAS    STOCKINGS. 


"Well,  isn't  this  just  too  love- 
ly!" exclaimed  Jean  Alton,  diving 
into  the  depths  of  a  well-filled  Christ- 
mas stocking.  "That  orange  is  just 
the  richest,  roundest,  juciest, — and 
this  lemon  taffy  the  sweetest,  sour- 
est, softest — Oh,  my!"  with  a  smack 
of  the  lips  indicating  intense  satis- 
faction. 

"I  thought  you'd  'change  down 
your  mind,'  as  Louisa  says,"  an- 
swered her  companion,  little  blue- 
eyed,  red-cheeked,  fluffy-haired, 
Lillian  Hobart. 

"Yes,  I  am  your  disciple  evermore, 
so  far  as  Chrismas  stockings  go." 

"And  you  won't  think  it  silly  and 
childish  any  more  ?  ' ' 

"Never,  you  dear  little  puss,  but 
rather  think  you  are  wise  in  thus 
trying  to  preserve  to  yourself  the 
freshness  and  innocent  joy  of  child- 
hood as  long  as  possible  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  You  see,  little 
coz,  my  experience  has  been  so 
different  from  yours,  my  life  since 
dear  mamma  died  at  my  tenth  year 
has  not  been  that  of  happy,  careless 
childhood,  but  rather  that  of  a  dis- 
appointed and  often  over-worked 
woman." 

"Never  mind,  dearie,"  cried  im- 
pulsive Lillian  with  a  genuine  tear 
trickling  down  one  side  of  her  pretty 
nose.     '  'Try  and  forget  those  dreary 


years,  and  make  up  for  them  by 
having  a  jolly  good  time  now." 
Here  she  gave  a  little  scream  of  de- 
light as  she  brought  up  from  the 
depths  of  her  stocking  a  fat  little 
candy  cupid. 

"Oh,  Jean,  see  how  cute!  He 
looks  at  you  with  his  head  on  one 
side  as  much  as  to  say  'Hello!'  But 
say,  I  wonder  who  put  that  in  my 
stocking?     Was  it  you,  coz?" 

"Me — what  an  idea!"  responded 
the  accused,  glancing  up  absent- 
mindedly,  and  immediately  returning 
to  the  examination  of  her  own  curi- 
osities. 

"Yes,  you.  I'll  soon  find  out, 
though.  Let's  see,  the  pocket  Bible 
and  the  gold  pencil  must  be  from 
papa;  he  never  does  anything  for 
fun.  The  album  and  pen  I  know 
are  from  mamma,  because  I  acci- 
dentally saw  her  putting  them  away, 
together  with  that  muff  and  boa  of 
yours.  The  white  kitten  must  be 
from  Ned,  as  well  as  the  bracelet  on 
its  neck,  because  he  has  told  me 
many  a  time  that  I  remind  him  of  a 
little  kitten.  This  pocket  edition  of 
Longfellow  is  from  Mr.  Banks,  as 
well  as  that  Scott  of  yours,  for  here 
I  see  his  mark.  The  candy  and 
fruit  are  from  Maude — she  knows 
what  I  like  best,  and  always  gets  the 
same.  The  ginger-bread  man,  dough- 
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nuts  and  lemon-taffy  have  never 
failed  me  since  I  can  remember,  and 
seem  part  and  parcel  of  Louisa  her- 
self. Miss  Jeannie,  there  are  only 
you  and — Mr.  Vincent  left " 

"And,"  interrupted  Jean,  ''it  can- 
not be  Mr.  Vincent,  because  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  entirely  opposed 
to  such  child's  play,  as  young  ladies 
hanging  up  their  stockings." 

"Exactly,"  responded  Lillian, 
with  a  slightly  defiant  toss  of  her 
fluffy  head,  "and  in  that  case,  you 
may  as  well  confess  to  being  the  cul- 
prit." 

"What,  about  Santa  Claus," 
queried  Jean.  "Methinks  I  heard 
the  rat-tat-tat  of  his  reindeer's  hoofs 
in  the  still  watches  of  the  night." 

"You  won't  own  up  to  it,  eh? 
Well,  I  know  it  was  you  anyhow. 
Now,  what  did  you  do  it  for?' ' 

"You  insist  upon  knowing," 
asked  Jean,  somewhat  gravely. 

"I  do,  most  emphatically,"  was 
the  response. 

"Then  cuddle  down  in  bed  for  I 
am  almost  frozen.  Promise  me  that 
you  won't  interrupt,  and  will  listen 
patiently  for  it  is  a  long  story,  and  a 
difficult  one  to  rehearse." 

"Oh,  I  promise,"  said  Lillian,  "if 
there  is  anything  I  like  better  than 
Christmas  stockings,  it  is  a  good 
story.      Now,  I  am  ready." 

"One  day,  not  a  hundred  years 
ago,"  began  Jean,  "I  was  sitting  in 
the  window  seat  of  a  certain  parlor, 
partly  to  watch  the  sunset,  and 
partly  to  see  who  went  by.  It 
was  warm,  and  comfortable  and  cosy, 
so  much  so  that  before  long  I  must 
have  gone  to  sleep.  And  then  I 
dreamed — such  a  pretty,  happy, 
rosy  dream.  Methought  I  saw 
ushered  into  that  same  parlor  by  a 
buxom  serving  lass,  a  young  and 
handsome  cavalier.  He  seemed 
acted  upon  by  some  strange  emotion, 
for  he  sat  down,  got  up,  wandered 
around  the  room,  looked  at  the 
pictures,  turned  the  leaves  of  some 
of  the  books  on  the  table,  sat  down 
again,    drummed  with  his  fingers  on 


the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  finally 
again  arose,  and  started  in  a  bee- 
line  for  the  window  where  I  was  sit- 
ting. I  was  horror-stricken,  not 
knowing  what  I  should  say  when  I 
should  be  discovered  I  shrank  back 
as  far  as  possible  behind  the  curtain, 
and  looked  fixedly  into  the  street. 
An  acquaintance,  passing  by  smiled, 
bowed  and  lifted  his  hat,  but  I  sat  as 
one  petrified,  unable  to  move  a 
muscle.  For  once,  fate  interfered  in 
my  behalf.  The  parlor  door  opened, 
admitting  an  elderly  lady  and  gentle- 
man. The  young  man  turned  at 
the  sound  and  advanced  to  meet 
them.  There  was  an  awkward 
pause,  during  which  I  regained  my 
lost  powers  sufficiently  to  ascertain 
who  were  my  deliverers.  My  cava- 
lier evidently  expected  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  was  doomed  to  moment- 
ary disappointment.  The  elder  man 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  'Excuse  me,'    he  said,    'may 
ask  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing?' 

"  'Is  it  possible,'  exclaimed  my 
hero,  in  a  voice  which  fairly  trembled 
with  suppressed  feeling,  "that  you 
do  not  remember  me  Brother  and 
Sister  Hunter?' 

"  'Ernest , '    exclaimed  the 

elder  man. 

"  'Ernest  Brown,'  echoed  the 
lady. 

"  'The  same,  but  sadly  changed  I 
fear  when  my  best  friends  do  not 
recognize  me.' 

"  'Changed  you  are,  indeed,'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hunter,  'but  whether 
the  change  is  a  sad  or  happy  one 
remains  to  be  seen.  Welcome  home 
again  at  any  rate. ' 

'"I  must  call  Stella,  she  will  be  de- 
lighted to  welcome  her  old  friend 
and  playfellow.  You  know  you 
were  always  a  favorite  with  her  as  a 
child.  You  will  hardly  be  prepared 
for  the  change  in  her  also.' 

"As  Mrs.  Hunter  spoke  these 
words  she  moved  toward  the  parlor 
door,  but  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still  by    Ernest   Brown    exclaiming: 
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'Hold  one  moment,  Sister-Brother 
Hunter.  Before  I  meet  Stella  again, 
I  would  speak  with  you  concerning 
her.  Have  I  your  permission  to  ad- 
dress her  with  the  view  of  claiming 
her  at  some  future  time  as  my  wife?' 

"A  momentary  yet  painful  silence 
followed,  broken  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

"  'This  is  so  sudden, and  unexpect- 
ed,' he  began. 

"  'To  you,  perhaps,'  said  Mr. 
Brown  earnestly,  'but  not  to  me. 
It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life. 
As  a  boy,  I  worshiped  her  as  the 
most  angelic  of  babies;  as  a  youth, 
the  sweetest  of  little  girls.  This  was 
before  I  went  away  on  my  mission, 
three  years  ago.  During  my  ab- 
sence, thoughts  of  the  past  and 
hopes  for  the  future  in  connection 
with  her  have  been  lodestones  which 
have  helped  materially  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  and  beckoned  me 
homeward  when  that  duty  was 
done.' 

"Mr.  Hunter  smiled,  presumably  at 
his  earnestness  and  vehemence,  and 
answered. 

"  'Tut,  tut,  my  boy,  duty  should 
be  done  for  its  own  sake,  aside  from 
any  extraneous  influence.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  objection  to  your  pro- 
posal, providing  you  two  can  agree. 
You  have  filled  an  honorable  mission, 
and  have  no  bad  habits  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  What  are  your  pros- 
pects for  a  livelihood?' 

"  'Very  slender  at  present,  but  I 
hope  to  improve  them.  I  have  been 
promised  my  old  clerkship  in  the 
Co-op.,  and  in  time  I  expect  to  em- 
bark in  some  kind  of  business  for 
myself. ' 

"  'Quite  probable,'  said  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, 'but  be  careful,  be  careful.  The 
great  sin  of  the  age  is  fast  living. 
Take  care — take  care!' 

"  'But,'  said  the  mother,  to  whom 
the  thought  of  parting  with  the 
household  darling  was  uppermost, 
'Stella  is  so  voung — she  is  only  a 
child.' 

' '  'Eighteen  on  the  first  day  of  next 


year,  my  dear.  Let  me  see — how 
old  were  you  when  you  married?' 

"  'I  should  have  been  nineteen  in 
six  days,'  she  replied,  then  catching 
the  gleam  of  humor  in  her  husband's 
eyes,  went  on  mischievously,  T 
should  have  been  twenty-five  had  I 
had  my  way.' 

"  'Maybe  so, maybe  so,'  murmured 
Mr.  Hunter.  'Speaks  well  for  my 
persuasive  powers,  eh,  Ernest.'  As 
he  spoke,  he  drew  his  wife's  hand 
lovingly  through  his  arm  and  they 
left  the  room  together. 

'  'The  young  man' s  feelings  seemed 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch.  It 
made  me  nervous  to  watch  him. 
When  a  light  step  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  he  made  a  great  effort,  so  that 
he  was  comparatively  composed  when 
the  door  opened,  admitting  a  slender 
slip  of  a  girl,  with  great  blue  eyes, 
red  cheeks  and  lips,  and  fluffy  yellow 
hair. 

"There,  that  will  do,  Miss  Jean." 
Interrupting,  in  spite  of  her  promise, 
Lillian  disengaged  herself  from  her 
cousin's  clasp,  and  sat  up  in  bed, 
with  burning  cheeks  and  flashing 
eyes.  '  'You  have  certainly  mistaken 
your  vocation,  and  should  now  be 
writing  novels  instead  of  teaching 
stupid  children  their  a,  b,  abs.  Your 
little  romance  is  very  pretty,  but  I 
beg  you  will  not  harrow  up  my  feel- 
ings by  rehearsing  what  followed." 

"The  very  best  part  of  it,"  said 
Jean,  relentlessly,  "it  appears  they 
did  not  tell  her  who  wished  to  see 
her,  and  the  girl's  bewilderment 
when  she  saw  herself  confronted  by 
a  stranger,  young,  handsome — ' ' 

"Didn't  last  long — "  interrupted 
Lillian,  "for  a  funny  little  mole  on 
the  side  of  his  nose  gave  him  away 
in  no  time.  Positively,  Jean,  I  won't 
listen  to  another  word.  It  was  mean 
enough  for  you  to  play  eaves-drop- 
per, without  dishing  this  up  again 
for  your  amusement." 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Lillie. 
If  you  knew  how  miserable  I  have 
been  with  all  this  on  my  mind  so 
long,  and  no  opportunity  of  telling 
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you,  you  would  feel   no   resentment 
for  what  I  could  not  help." 

"You  might  have  made  yourself 
known,"  said  Lillian. 

"Not  very  well.  He  was  a  stranger; 
and  you  know  how  I  dread  meeting 
strangers.  Then  I  had,  not  the  re- 
motest idea  that  his  business  was  of 
a  secret  or  delicate  nature.  He 
carried  a  small  parcel,  and  my  first 
impression  was — really — now  don't 
be  angry — that  he  was  a  book  agent. ' ' 

Lillian  laughed,  and  with  it  her 
anger  fled  and  her  normal  good 
nature  took  its  wonted  place. 

"A  book  agent!  Charlie  Vincent 
a  book  agent!  What  a  joke,  I  must 
certainly  tell  him." 

"Don't  for  the  world,  for  I  heard 
him  say  they  should  be  declared  a 
public  nuisance.  You  see  Lil,  I 
wanted  you  to  know,  but  didn't 
know  how  to  get  at  it.  So,  when  I 
saw  that  funny  little  cupid,  I  bought 
it,  and  put  it  in  your  stocking,  hoping 
it  might  lead  to  an  explanation.  Now 
you  have  heard  the  whole  case,  what 
is  your  verdict?' ' 

"Guilty  of  a  misfortune  in  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  parlor  at  such  a 
critical  time." 

"And  the  sentence?" 

"Forgiveness,  of  course,  you  dear 
old  thing.  How  could  I  be  angry 
with  you  when  I  am  so  happy  my- 
self. Oh,  Jean,  it  all  turned  out 
beautifully,  and  I  am — " 

"I  know,  dear;  Auntie  told  me 
that  your  dear  little  heart  beat  re- 
sponsive to  that  of  the  lovelorn 
Ernest  Brown." 

"Charlie  Vincent,"  corrected  Lil- 
lian. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,  and  that  very 
soon  we  would  lose  from  our  home 
its  brightest  ray  of  sunshine." 

"Yes,  on  New  Year's  day,  my 
birthday,  you  know.  Eighteen,  and 
married — I  shall  feel  quite  ancient, 
I  know.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
being  eighteen  so  long.  But  you 
shall  not  lose  me.  We  are  not  going 
far  away,  and  I  shall  certainly  pass 
half  of  my  time  at  home." 


"The  most  of  it,  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve," answered  Jean,  softly. 

"There  is  the  breakfast  bell,"  said 
Lillian,  "we  must  hurry  up,  Louisa 
don't  like  her  breakfast  spoiled,  even 
on  Christmas  morning." 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
two  girls  had  gathered  up  their 
Christmas  treasures,  cramming  the 
smallest  articles  back  into  the  long 
striped  stockings  kept  especially  lor 
such  occasions,  and  after  a  hurried 
toilet,  armed  themselves  with  these 
and  their  larger  parcels,  and  tripped 
merrily  down  to  meet  the  family  and 
breakfast. 

As  the  members  came  together  we 
will  take  a  brief  glance  of  this  happy 
family  on  this  happy  day.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart,  tall,  dark  and  rather  grave, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  gray  in  his 
black  locks,  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
large  Bible  open  before  him.  His 
wife,  plump,  pretty  and  smiling, 
stands  before  the  fire,  gazing  serenely 
into  its  glowing  embers.  At  the 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  glis- 
tening snow,  and  chatting  gaily  to 
his  companion,  is  Edward,  eldest 
child  and  only  son  of  the  Hobart 
household.  The  young  man  at  his 
side,  with  the  intellectual  face,  is  his 
school  friend,  Arthur  Banks,  whom 
he  has  coaxed  away  from  his  books 
to  spend  the  holidays,  a  rare  thing 
indeed  to  this  young  and  struggling 
genius.  For  be  it  known  right  here, 
this  young  man  has  aspirations,  and 
like  many  another,  his  life  has  thus 
far,  been  beset  with  many  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  dearest  wishes.  But  as 
we  gaze  into  his  frank  countenance, 
and  mark  the  firm  mouth  and  the 
steadfast  gaze  of  his  clean  grey  eye, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  goal,  how- 
ever high,  will  be  reached. 

Tall,  slender,  and  dark  like  her 
father,  but  with  a  most  winning  smile 
when  pleased,  and  an  underlying 
vein  of  humor  and  wit  which  makes 
her  rather  a  bug-bear  to  the  younger 
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girls,  Lillian  and  Jean,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  Miss  Maude.  A  most  in- 
teresting sight  she  is  now,  as  she 
stands  at  a  little  table  near  the  win- 
dow— deftly  wrapping  up  various 
articles  in  paper,  tying  them  secure- 
ly with  twine,  and  packing  them  into 
a  large  basket  which  is  near. 

She  is  assisted  in  her  task  by  a 
young  man  of  pleasant  countenance 
and  winning  manner,  whose  bright 
glance,  notwithstanding  the  charm- 
ing picture  made  by  sweet  and  state- 
ly Maude,  wanders  perpetually  to- 
ward the  door,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  that  young  lady.  "Now, 
Charlie  Vincent,  mind  what  you're 
about,  and  don't  put  Grandma 
Huntley's  name  on  this  doll,  which 
is  for  lame  Annie  Burton;  or  Brother 
Billings,  on  this  hood,  made  pur- 
posely for  Auntie  Clark. ' ' 

"Your  most  obedient,"  replied 
Charlie, — "what's  the  matter  with 
Lil.  and  Jean — do  you  suppose?" 

"Banging  their  hair,"  said  Ned, 
strolling  up. 

"More  likely  taking  their  fill  of 
lemon  taffy  and  marsh-mallow,"  re- 
marked Arthur  Banks,  who  despite 
his  intellectual  air  is  as  full  of  fun 
and  frolic  as  a  fourteen-year  old  boy 
when  once  freed  from  the  allurements 
of  school  and  books. 

"Here  they  come  to  speak  for 
themselves,"  said  Maude,  as  the 
girls  entered,  loaded  down  with 
Christmas  parcels,  and  dangling 
their  long  stockings  in  the  air. 

"Merry  Christmas,  merry  Christ- 
mas," echoed  from  side  to  side  of 
the  breakfast  room.  And  there 
were  hand-shakings  and  kisses,  and 
thanks,  and  expostulations,  as  all 
examined  and  commented  upon  the 
presents  falling  to  their  share,  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  love  for  those 
held  dear    to    their 

"I  do  think  Christmas  is  the 
loveliest  and  dearest  time,"  cried 
Lillian,  ensconced  cosily  on  the 
lounge  beside  the  happy  and  en- 
chanted Charlie.  "And  the  dearest 
part  of  it  all  is  the  stockings.      Have 


some?"  holding  it  invitingly  open 
before  her  betrothed,  ior  such  he 
really  was. 

Now  Charles,  much  as  he  loved 
and  doted  upon  his  promised  wife, 
looked  upon  the  episode  of  the 
stockings  as  exceedingly  silly  and 
childish,  and  had  so  expressed  him- 
self when  the  matter  was  mentioned 
the  evening  before.  Fearing  he  had 
offended,  and  wishing  to  make 
amends,  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
stocking,  and  as  luck  would  have  it, 
drew  out  the  candy  Cupid. 

"Hello,"  hecried,  "what's  this?" 

"And  hello,  I  should  echo!"  ex- 
claimed Ned. 

"And  hello,  I  should  reiterate!" 
remarked  Arthur,  with  a  low  whistle, 
all  examining  the  little  fellow. 

By  this  time,  Lillian's  confusion 
threatened  to  end  in  tears,  and  Jean 
conscience-smitten,  snatched  up  the 
little  elf,  saying; 

"By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  this 
little  fellow  is  my  property. ' ' 

"Where  did  you  catch  him?" 
asked  Ned. 

"Some  friend,  mindful  of  my 
state  of  lonely  maidenhood  sent  it,  I 
presume,  as  a  reminder  of  the  rate 
at  which  time  is  flying." 

"Ahem,"  said  Charles,  dubiously. 

"Amen,"  echoed  Ned  quizzically. 

"What  then?"  asked  Mr.  Banks, 
for  it  was  rumored  that  Jeanette 
Alton  was  not  heart-whole;  that  she 
did  not,  in  fact,  occupy  that  position 
of  lonely  maidenhood  to  which  she 
had  alluded;  but  of  course  that  is  a 
secret  so  we  must  not  allude  to  it 
further.  There  are  some  things  which 
time  only  can  elucidate.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  of  them.  At  any  rate, 
she  was  rather  relieved  when  the 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  portly 
figure,  with  its  arms  full  of  steaming 
dishes,  entered,  thus  cutting  short 
the  embarrassing  conversation. 

"Louisa!  Merry  Christmas!  hur- 
rah for  muffins!"  and  various  other 
exclamations  greeted  her. 

"Tut,  tut,  youngsters,  would  you 
have  me  drop  the  breakfast  on  the 
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carpet!  Good  morning-,  and  Merry 
Christmas  all.  Lillie,  dearie,  how  is 
the  lemon  taffy?" 

Elegant,  you  dear  old  Nursie,  and 
the  gingerbread  men  get  funnier 
every  year. ' ' 

"That  just  reminds  me,"  asked 
Maude,  "why  did  you  make  a  don- 
key's head  to  my  man?' ' 

'  'There  be  those  here  who  might 
tell  you  Miss  Maude,"  looking  hard 
at  Mr.  Banks. 

"Arthur,  you  must  have  had  a 
finger  in  that  pie,"  said  Ned. 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  an- 
swered his  friend.  "Willing, though, 
to  take  a  hand  at  it  any  moment. ' ' 

"You  didn't  take  Miss  Maude  to 
the  theater,  I  suppose,"  said  Louisa 
with  funniest  grimace  imaginable. 

"I  certainly  did  have  that  honor, " 
said  he,  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  her 
meaning.  Then  suddenly,  "And 
somebody  else  took  you,  I  believe." 

"Exactly.  Now  you  are  reaching 
the  point." 

"Can't  you  see,"  said  Ned  laugh- 
ing. "It's  as  clear  as  mud.  You 
took  Maude,  so  in  Louisa's  estima- 
tion you  are  smitten.  Little  Jones 
took  big  Louisa,  and  naturally  you 
think  she's  smitten,  which  led  to 
your  remark  about  her  'taking  a  boy 
to  raise.'  " 

A  general  laugh  at  the  doubtful 
success  of  Louisa's  clumsy  joke, 
threatened  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture 
with  that  estimable  but  "pecooliar" 
creature,  as  she  is  wont  to  style 
herself.  But  the  tide  was  deftly 
turned  by  Mr.  Hobart. 

"Louisa,  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
many  of  them;"  clasping  her  big 
brown  hand  and  leaving  in  it  a  crisp 
five  dollar  note. 

''And,  Louisa,  here  are  some  more 
things, ' ' said  Maude.  '  'A  new  home- 
made flannel  dress  from  Mamma, 
some  house  slippers  from  Ned,  a 
china  teacup  and  saucer  from  Charlie, 
this  warm  hood  from  Lillie  and  the 
fur-lined  gloves  from  myself." 

"And,"  said  Mr.  Banks,  "this 
modest  kerchief  from    your  humble 


servant,  who  would  ask  to  bury  the 
hatchet."  Saying  which,  he  spread 
over  her  ample  shoulders  a  huge  silk 
handkerchief  of  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Louisa  was  by  this  time 
all  broad  smiles  and  blushes,  and  so 
overpowered  with  bundles  that  she 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  divest  herself 
of  her  burdens. 

"A  faithful  creature,"  remarked 
Mr.  Hobart,  "and  one  we  should  be 
ungrateful  not  to  remember.  Come 
children,  breakfast  will  be  quite 
spoiled.  We  will  have  our  reading 
and  prayer  after  eating  this  morn- 
ing." 

It  was  a  merry  party,  and  the  fish- 
cakes and  muffins  disappeared  like 
magic.  Then  came  the  reading  of  a 
chapter  from  the  good  old  book,  and 
a  short  but  earnest  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  past  blessings  and  entreaty 
for  a  continuation  of  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. Under  her  plate  Lillian  had 
discovered  a  small  parcel,  directed 
to  her  in  the  well-known  hand  of  her 
betrothed,  and  though  she  had  felt 
somewhat  hurt  at  his  non-apprecia- 
tion of  the  time-honored  stocking 
hanging,  she  sped  away  to  her  own 
room  to  examine  its  contents,  where 
she  would  be  free  from  the  quizzing 
eyes  and  expressions  of  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

She  hastily  broke  the  string,  and 
opened  the  small  box,  disclosing  a 
gold  chain,  from  which  was  suspen- 
ded a  small,  but  exquisitely  formed 
locket,  set  with  small  pearls  and 
torquoises.  She  gave  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure,  and  pressed 
the  treasure  to  her  lips.  In  her  ex- 
amination she  touched  a  small  spring 
and  the  locket  flew  open,  disclosing 
on  one  side  a  miniature  of  the  smil- 
ing giver  himself,  on  the  other  a 
curling  lock  of  his  nut  brown  hair. 
On  a  shield  at  the  back  was  engraved 
her  name,  "Lillian."  A  scroll  of 
paper  fell  from  the  box  as  she  was 
about  to  replace  her  gift,  on  which 
was  written  in  fine  characters:  "To 
my  promised  wife,  in  loving  remem- 
brance.    Charles  to  Lillian."     She 
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put  the  trinket  back  in  the  box, 
slipped  the  box  into  her  pocket,  and 
returned  to  the  party  below.  She 
noticed  the  look  of  disappointment 
on  the  face  of  Charles  when  she  re- 
turned and  divined  the  cause;  yet 
could  hardly  bring  herself  to  put  it 
on  her  neck  just  yet. 

"Don't  you  like  my  present,  Lil- 
lie?"  he  whispered,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Oh,  it  is  lovely!"  she  replied. 

'  'Then  why  do  you  not  wear  it?' ' 
he  asked  anxiously. 

"From  pure  bashfulness,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"Let  me  see  it  a  moment,"  he 
asked. 

She  complied,  and  without  cere- 
mony he  clasped  it  about  her  fair 
neck,  saying,  "Lillie  is  too  bashful 
to  appropriate  her  own  property,  so 
I  have  to  cultivate  chic  for  her  and 
myself  too." 

"Not  for  yourself  surely,"  laughed 
Maude,  '  'and  as  for  Lillie ' ' 

"Now  Maude — "  pleaded  that 
young  lady. 

"All  right,  I  forbear,  sister.  Your 
Christmas  present  is  very  pretty,  and 
I  should  certainly  wear  it  on  every 
available  occasion.  Who  goes  with 
me  to  distribute  our  Christmas  par- 
cels?' ' 

"Let's  all  go,  I  think  it  must  be 
jolly  fun,"  said  Arthur  gayly. 

"Yes,  jolly  for  those  who  don't 
have  to  tug  those  two  great  baskets. 
Louisa  and  I  generally  have  to  go  as 
draught  horses,"  grumbled  Ned. 

'  'Well,  we'  11  relieve  you  this  year, ' ' 
said  Charlie,  "and  you  can  stay  at 
home  and  hold  your  thumbs." 

"Not  if  I  know  myself,"  answered 
Ned,  "I  shall  go  as  cavalier  to  Miss 
Jean.  We  will  go  before  and  announce 
the  coming  of  the  baggage  train. ' ' 

In  a  few  moments  out-door  gar- 
ments were  donned,  and  the  merry 
party  filed  into  the  street,  laughing 
and  chattering  like  magpies,  their 
faces  as  bright  as  the  sunbeams  which 
glistened  in  such  radiance  on  the 
crisp    snowy   landscape.      Ever   and 


anon  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
some  humble  cot  or  more  pretentious 
domicile,  and  their  good  mornings 
and  Merry  Christmas  greetings  rang 
out  on  the  frosty  air,  with  cheering 
and  exhilarating  effect  upon  all  who 
heard  it;  while  many  a  lonely  heart 
or  needy  soul  was  made  glad  by  the 
contents  of  the  mysterious  parcels 
left  at  their  doors. 

Back  again,  after  their  long  tramp, 
to  partake  of  Louisa's  famous  Christ- 
mas dinner,  after  which  the  whole 
family,  that  worthy  creature  included, 
crowd  into  the  great  family  sleigh, 
and  away  they  go,  over  the  glistening 
icy  roads,  gaining  health  and  vigor 
and  happiness  with  every  breath  of 
pure  mountain  air,  and  every  fresh 
outburst  of  familiar  social  intercourse. 
Home  again  to  music  and  song, 
games  and  supper,  then  away  to  the 
theater,  to  see  the  home  troupe  in 
some  such  thrilling  drama  as  "The 
Wife, "  or  '  'The  Banker' s  Daughter.' ' 
Then  the  glad  Christmas  day  is  over 
once  more,  another  gem  being  added 
to    the    starry    crown    of   memory. 

And  what  a  gay  week  follows,  a 
week  of  cleaning,  polishing,  cooking, 
dressmaking,  decorating,  inviting,  all 
culminating  on  New  Year's  day  in  a 
great  gathering  of  friends  in  honor  ot 
the  marriage  of  Charles  Vincent  and 
Lillian  Hobart!  It  is  a  happy  wed- 
ding party,  as  everything  seems  to 
be  which  is  connected  with  this  house- 
hold. There  is  a  secret,  dear  reader, 
in  the  management  of  the  occasional 
families  having  this  pleasant  charac- 
teristic, and  it  lies  in  the  simple 
words — "duty  well  done."  Every 
member  of  this  well  regulated  organ- 
ization performs  his  duty  cheerfully 
and  in  the  proper  time  and  manner; 
hence  there  is  no  jarring,  no  com- 
plaining, no  clashing  of  interests,  but 
all  is  smooth,  harmonious  and  happy. 

And  so  the  holidays  pass  away, 
and  once  more  we  settle  down  into 
the  monotonous  round  of  every-day 
life.  Charles  and  Lillian  retire  to 
the  little  house  across  the  road 
which  they  have  rented  for  the  time 
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being,  happy  as  a  king  and  queen 
in  the  little  realm  which  is  their 
world.  Edward  and  Arthur  return 
to  their  school  and  books  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  after  their  short 
respite,  the  latter  carrying  away  with 
him  hopes  and  memories  destined  to 
influence  his  whole  future. 

Before  another  Christmas-tide 
draws  near,  there  is  a  baby  at  the 
Vincent  house;  such  a  nice,  red- 
faced,  velvety  morsel,  whom  Charlie 
declares  is  the  image  of  its  mamma, 
and  she  in  turn  asserts  is  the  exact 
likeness  of  its  papa,  while  everybody 
else  can  see  resemblances  to  every 
member  of  both  families,  and  some 
even  farther  removed.  Such,  we 
believe,  is  the  common  occurrence 
whenever  a  little  waif  dares  to  ven- 
ture out  on   the  waves  of  mortality. 

There  is  no  Christmas  stocking 
this  year,  for  our  little  Lillie  is  trying 
to  overcome  some  of  the  childish 
ways  which  are  the  result  of  her 
home  training,  and  is  really  getting 
quite  womanly  and  dignified.  They 
are  not  rich,  but  Charlie  gets  good 
wages,  and  they  live  very  comfort- 
ably, besides  laying  aside  a  certain 
sum  each  month  toward  a  home  of 
their  own.  Imagine  her  surprise 
then,  when  she  finds  under  her  plate 
this  Christmas  morning  a  box  con- 
taining a  brooch  and  a  ring,  which 
to  her  eyes  are  magnificent. 

"Oh,  Charlie,  how  could  you?" 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  sparkling  gems 
caught  her  eyes. 

'  'Oh,  I  don' t  know, ' '  he  answered, 
smiling  fondly  upon  her. 

"They  are  not — not — diamonds," 
she  managed  to  say,  for  her  surprise 
and  wonder  would  scarcely  allow  her 
to  speak. 

"Why,  how  could  you  afford  it? 
They  must  of  cost  a  deal  of  money!" 
in  answer  to  his  nod  of  assent  at  her 
question. 

"Well,  calm  your  excitement, 
little  wife,  and  I  will  explain.  You 
know  the  lot  I  bought,  intending  to 
build   thereon;    well,    today    a    man 


came  to   buy   it.      He  offered  me  a 
good  price  and  I  took  it." 

"Oh,  Charlie,"  deprecatingly  be- 
gan Lillian. 

"That's  all  right,  Lil;  five  thous- 
and dollars  ain't  picked  up  every 
day.  Forbes  wants  to  sell  out  his 
big  house  on  the  hill,  is  obliged  to 
sell,  in  fact,  and  I  believe  I  shall  buy 
it.  If  I  haven't  enough  money,  I 
can  borrow  a  few  hundreds,  and  give 
a  mortgage  on  the  house  as  security. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

It  mattered  very  little  to  him  what 
her  opinion  might  be,  short  of  posi- 
tive dislike,  and  she  knew  it.  Not 
because  he  did  not  love  his  wife,  but 
because  he  thought  her,  and  women 
in  general,  incapable  of  judging 
wisely  in  business  matters.  So, 
though  Lillian  had  many  thoughts 
on  the  subject  which  she  might  have 
expressed  with  advantage  to  a  more 
just  and  generous  judgment,  she 
only  said: 

'  'Away  upon  the  bench.  How 
will  I  ever  get  down  to  mother's 
with  this  big  bundle  of  humanity?" 
squeezing  her  two  months'  old  baby 
to  her  bosom,  and  bending  her  head 
down  to  hide  the  rebellious  tears 
that  would  come  at  the  thought  of 
giving  up  the  cherished  idea  of  a 
dear  little  house,  built  after  her  own 
heart,  near  to  the  home-nest. 

"I  knew  that  would  be  your  ob- 
jection," cried  Charles.  "I  thought 
of  that,  but  I  learned  today  that  the 
Electric  Car  Company  intend  to  take 
their  line  within  half  a  block  of  the 
house,  so  you  see,  that  objection  is 
removed." 

And  Charlie  Vincent  kissed  his 
wife,  played  with  the  baby,  ate  his 
breakfast,  and  walked  down  town  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 

Lillian  looked  at  her  diamonds, 
sighed,  and  put  them  away  in  a 
secure  place.  She  supposed  that 
Charlie  would  expect  to  find  her 
wearing  them  when  he  returned,  but 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  put 
them  on. 

"They  look  so  out  of  place,"  she 
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murmured.  "I  never  would  feel 
comfortable  in  them  unless  I  was 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  could 
sit  down  in  plush  chairs  and  have 
Brussels  to  walk  upon.  So  true  is  it 
that  one  fine  thing  calls  for  another, " 
So  she  hid  away  the  diamonds,  and 
put  on  her  gold  chain  with  its  enam- 
eled locket,  which  harmonized  so 
well  with  her  blue  cashmere  dress, 
her  tair  skin  and  golden  curls. 

A  few  weeks  saw  them  removed 
from  their  old  quarters  into  the  grand 
new  mansion  on  the  Bench.  Their 
new  home  had  been  built  by  a 
wealthy  but  improvident  man  from 
one  of  the  eastern  states,  who  thought 
to  make  a  fortune  in  western  specula- 
tion and  mining.  Not  being  a  far- 
sighted  man,  his  schemes  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
out  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  country  and 
avert  disagreeable  consequences. 
Charles  Vincent  being  familiar  with  his 
real  condition,  was  the  first  applicant, 
and  secured  the  coveted  property  at 
his  own  price.  So  it  transpired  that 
he  was  not  obliged  to  give  a  mort- 
gage as  he  anticipated;  on  the  con- 
trary he  found  himself  still  possessed 
of  a  few  hundreds  after  the  final  set- 
tlement with  Mr.  Forbes. 

Whether  or  not  his  unusual  good 
luck  blinded  his  eyes  and  obscured 
the  hitherto  clear  reason  of  Charlie's 
mind  is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is 
that  himself  and  wife  now  went  to 
housekeeping  on  a  scale  that  was 
magnificent  in  comparison  with  their 
former  style  of  living.  The  furniture 
of  their  old  home  was  voted  entirely 
too  poor  and  mean  for  the  new,  not- 
withstanding they  had  hitherto 
thought  themselves  very  comfortable. 
So  it  was  replaced  and  increased  by 
new  and  elegant  furnishings.  Lillian 
found  herself  able  to  sit  on  plush 
chairs  and  walk  on  Brussels  carpets, 
and  even  possessed  the  coveted  silk 
gown  to  wear  with  her  diamonds. 
The  little  cottage  organ  was  sold  and 
replaced  by  a  beautiful  piano,  and  in 
this,  I  believe  Lillian  delighted  more 
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than  anything  else,  for,  being  used 
to  a  piano  at  home,  she  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  much  music  out  of 
the  unpretentious  organ. 

Our  young  people  had  yet  to  learn 
that  fine  surroundings  engender  in- 
creased expenditure  in  every  way, 
even  after  they  are  all  bought  and 
paid  for.  There  is  increased  taxation, 
enlarged  financial  views,  more  boun- 
teous living,  more  social  duties,  and 
a  dozen  other  new  avenues  for  the 
slipping  away  of  money.  These  things 
they  experienced  in  common  with 
others  in  the  same  position,  and  a  few 
months  demonstrated  that  the  wages 
of  a  Co-op.  clerk  were  quite  insufficient 
to  maintain  such  a  large  and  expen- 
sive establishment.  Charles  awoke 
suddenly  to  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
his  savings  had  all  vanished,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  five  thousand  dollars  gone, 
and  nothing  left  to  go  on  but  the  daily 
labor  of  his  hands.  He  did  not 
think  of  changing  the  new  mode  of 
life,  he  liked  it  too  well  for  that,  and 
even  Lillian  enjoyed  it  much  better 
than  she  had  anticipated.  So  he  began 
to  rack  his  brain  for  new  methods  of 
making  money.  That  his  medita- 
tions were  not  without  result,  is 
evinced  by  the  circumstances  follow- 
ing shortly  after. 

One  day  Lillian  was  just  ready  to 
start  down  town,  intending  to  do  a 
little  shopping  and  spend  the  after- 
noon with  her  mother.  Imagine  her 
surprise  to  see  her  husband  step  from 
the  street  car  (which  had  already 
begun  to  run  according  to  promise), 
and  hurry  toward  the  house. 

"Why,  Charlie,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Has  anything  happened?' ' 

"Nothing  serious,  dearie,"  kissing 
her  upturned  face.  "I  just  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  little." 

'  'You  are  not  discharged?' ' 

"No,  of  course  not,  you  funny 
little  girl,  what  made  you  think  of  so 
strange  a  thing?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  is  so  un- 
usual for  you  to  come  home  at  this 
hour,  that  I  thought  it  must  be  some- 
thing serious." 
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"Well,  sit  down  by  me  on  the  sofa, 
and  I  will  relieve  your  anxiety."  As 
he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
folded  paper  which  he  proceeded  to 
open,  taking  a  long  time  to  do  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  wife,  and  acting, 
she  also  thought,  strangely  nervous. 

"Lillian,"  he  began,  holding  the 
open  paper  in  his  hand,  "has  it 
dawned  upon  your  mind  that  our 
expenses  have  been  greatly  increased 
since  we  moved  into  our  new  home?" 

"It  certainly  has."  she  replied, 
'  'and  I  have  wondered  many  times 
how  long  we  would  be  able  to  hold 
up  under  the  strain." 

"We  have  reached  the  end  of  our 
rope,"  said  Charles,  "and  must 
either  go  back  to  our  former  mode 
of  life,  or  inaugurate  some  plan  by 
which  we  can  increase  our  income. 
I  don't  want  to  do  the  former,  and  I 
believe  I  have  a  plan  by  which  I  can 
accomplish  the  latter.  To  see  about 
this  matter  I  asked  for  a  few  hours 
leave  of  absence,  and  came  up  at 
once  to  consult  you." 

Lillian's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  thought  of  her  husband's 
thoughtfulness  in  thus  consulting  her 
wishes  on  a  matter  of  business,  for, 
truth  to  tell,  she  had  often  felt  hurt 
that  he  considered  her  childish  and 
incapable  of  judgment  in  such  things. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "I'm  so 
glad,  let  me  hear  all  about  it." 

"Well,  you  know  Bob  Burns,  he 
is  a  smart  business  man,  and  says 
there  is  going  to  be  a  regular  boom 
here  before  long.  He  wants  me  to 
go  in  with  him  and  start  a  Real 
Estate  office.  He  is  confident  that 
by  buying  up  certain  tracts  of  land 
now,  we  will  be  able  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  to  sHl  out  at  a  vast  profit. 
Do  you  see?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lillian,  in  rather  a 
dubious  tone,  "but  what  have  you 
got  to  buy  with?  Will  he  put  up  all 
the  money?" 

"That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to 
get  at.  I  will  have  to  furnish  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  to  join  the  com- 


pany.     I    haven't  got  it,  but  I   can 
get  it  easy  enough." 

"How,  Charlie,  not  surely,  by 
borrowing?" 

"Not  exactly,  that  is,  not  out  and 
out.  But  I  can  get  it  off  any  of  the 
banks,  and  give  them  a  mortgage  on 
out  house  as  security  until  paid,  then 
lift  the  mortgage,  and  all  is  right,  and 
we  have  a  neat  little  sum  in  our 
pockets  without  much  expenditure 
on  our  part.  Don't  you  think  this 
a  nice  little  plan?" 

"Nice  enough  in  theory;  but  oh, 
Charlie,  to  think  of  having  the  very 
house  over  our  heads  mortgaged,  is 
a  terrible  thought  to  me.  To  think 
of  having  no  place  which  in  reality 
belongs  to  us;  that  we  can  rely  upon 
no  matter  what  troubles  may  come, 
fills  me  with  dread  and  terror." 

"Why,  how  seriously  you  take  it. 
The  home  will  be  ours  all  the  same. 
It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  can 
not  possibly  do  any  harm.  Even 
should  the  worst  that  could  happen, 
occur,  we  would  still  have  the  real 
estate  and  that  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease in  value.  It  can't  do  other- 
wise in  a  place  which  is  growing  as 
fast  as  Salt  Lake.  Dry  your  tears 
now,  pet,  and  in  a  few  months  I  can 
assuredly  promise  that  your  tears 
will  be  changed  to  smiles,  and  your 
fears  to  satisfaction?" 

"I  cannot  see  it, ' '  she  said  through 
her  tears,  "but  I  do  not  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  advance- 
ment. I  know  but  little  about  busi- 
ness matters,  but  I  would  rather  go 
back  to  our  two  little  rooms  again, 
and  live  as  we  used  to  do,  than  have 
you  do  this  thing." 

There  was  considerable  more  talk 
on  both  sides,  but  it  ended  by  Lil- 
lian accompanying  Charles  to  a 
lawyer's  office,  where  the  dreaded 
mortgage  was  duly  made  out  and 
signed  by  them  both. 

In  due  time,  a  nice  office  was  fitted 
up  on  Main  Street,  and  the  sign  of 

Burns  &  Vincent, 
Real    Estate  Brokers. 
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appeared  in  gilt  letters  above  the 
door.  The  coveted  tracts  of  land 
were  bought  at  what  were  considered 
great  bargain  prices.  These  were 
surveyed,  laid  off  in  lots,  and  soon 
frame  houses,  spick  and  span  in 
their  coats  of  red  and  green  and 
yellow  paint,  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  erstwhile  desert 
earth. 

The  boom  did  come,  and  Charlie 
and  his  partner  did  well.  The  mort- 
gage was  lifted  again  and  again  only 
to  be  renewed.  Charlie  left  his  po- 
sition as  clerk,  and  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  real  estate  business.  Before 
long  this  particular  firm  had  more  real 
estate  and  more  debts  than  almost 
anybody.  There  were  plenty  of 
buyers,  but  like  many  another,  suc- 
cess had  so  elated  them,  that  they 
held  on  to  the  most  valuable  of  their 
property,  hoping  to  realize  vast  pro- 
fits, not  being  content  with  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  their  labors.  In  this 
condition  they  drifted  along  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  then  came  the 
crash.  The  boom  was  over;  not- 
withstanding the  vehement  denials  of 
business  men  in  general  and  real 
estate  men  in  particular,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  but  a  momentary  lull 
which  would  be  succeeded  by  a  re- 
newal of  life  and  activity  even 
greater  than  before  in  business  mat- 
ters. The  fact  remained,  the  boom 
was  over,  and,  as  is  usual,  under 
similar  conditions,  the  lethargy  suc- 
ceeding was  all  the  more  marked  in 
contrast  with  the  former  bustling  ac- 
tivity. Those  who  had  "taken  time 
by  the  forelock,"  and  sold  out  their 
surplus  possessions  before  the  de- 
cline, were  the  only  ones  who  were 
not  filled  with  doubt  and  perplexity. 
All  other  firms  stood  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss  down  which  it 
appeared  the  least  mis-step  would 
hurl  them  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

Among  these  latter  were  the  firm 
of  Burns  &  Vincent.  By  skillful 
and  careful  management,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  keeping  their  heads 
above     water,     and      when      times 


brightened  up  a  little,  sold  some  of 
their  property  at  a  great  discount, 
managing  thus  to  pay  some  of  their 
most  pressing  debts.  Taxes  grew 
higher  and  money  more  scarce. 
Debts  became  due  and  mortgages 
must  be  lifted.  The  "Rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul"  became  the  only  resource. 
The  money  borrowed  of  Mr.  X  must 
be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Z. 

Many  firms  went  under  entirely. 
Some  still  held  out,  hoping  for  better 
times.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
man  who  had  taken  Charlie's  place 
in  the  clerkship  was  called  on  a  mis- 
sion, and  Charles  sought  for  and 
obtained  his  old  position;  this  action 
proving  to  be  the  wisest  he  had  been 
guilty  of  for  many  months. 

And  what  of  Lillian  during  this 
eventful  period?  So  long  as  matters 
went  smoothly  she  did  not  worry 
much,  but  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  her 
life  of  pleasure  and  prosperity.  But 
with  the  first  hints  of  the  crash  all 
her  old  fears  returned.  Unknown  to 
Charles  she  went  to  her  father  for 
information  as  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  con- 
servative, but  eminently  successful 
business  man,  and  felt  that  she  could 
rely  upon  his  judgment.  He  assured 
her  that  a  change  would  come,  and 
that  he  believed,  speedily;  that  the 
high  and  exorbitant  value  of  real 
estate  would  fall  suddenly  and  effec- 
tually; and  that  those  holding  large 
amounts  would  do  well  to  dispose  of 
it  at  once  for  what  it  would  bring. 

"I  wish  you  would  talk  to  Charlie, 
papa,"  she  said  in  distress.  "It- 
would  be  no  use  for  me  to,  he  thinks 
women  don't  know  anything  about 
business,  but  I  believe  he  would  listen 
to  you." 

"I  have  done  so,"  answered  her 
father,  '  'and  I  believe  Charles  would 
take  my  advice,  but  that  partner  of 
his  is  stubborn  as  a  mule.  There  is 
no  convincing  him  but  that  this  stag- 
nation is  only  momentary,  and  will 
be  followed  soon  by  a  reaction.  But 
I  don't  believe  it.  I  have  seen  the 
effects  of  booms  before,  in  California, 
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and  I  know  they  always  worked  harm 
rather  than  good.  I  will  keep  on  at 
them,  however.  I  may  be  able  to 
convince  them  yet." 

Lillian  left  her  father  with  a  heavy 
heart.  For  days  she  went  about  with 
a  preoccupied  air  which  annoyed  her 
husband  very  much.  He  was  wor- 
ried himself,  but  did  not  like  to  see 
any  such  evidences  on  the  face  of  his 
wife.  The  truth  is,  Lillian  was  busy 
thinking, thinking, trying  to  formulate 
some  plan  by  which  she  could  save 
their  home;  for,  if  her  father's  pre- 
dictions came  true,  she  knew  her 
husband  could  never  raise  the  heavy 
mortgage  under  which  it  rested,  and 
their  only  shelter  would  go  down  in 
the  general  ruin.  She  had  never 
been  extravagant  in  her  tastes  and 
from  her  liberal  allowance  she  had 
already  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
quite  unknown  to  Charles.  She  had 
intended  to  surprise  him  with  it  as  a 
present  some  time  when  he  needed  a 
little  ready  money;  but  now  she  re- 
solved to  keep  it,  as  the  nucleus  of 
that  which  she  wished  to  raise  for  the 
object  in  view.  In  every  way  possi- 
ble without  attracting  too  much 
attention,  she  began  to  economize. 
In  the  long  days  while  Charles  was 
down  town,  she  took  some  music 
pupils  from  among  her  intimate 
friends.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to 
consult  a  jeweler  as  to  the  value  of 
her  diamond  brooch  and  ring,  with 
other  jewels  which  she  had  since 
received.  She  did  not,  however,  part 
with  them  yet.  She  feared  detection, 
and  was  not  without  hope  that  some- 
thing would  transpire  to  prevent  the 
need  of  such  a  sacrifice.  She  insisted 
on  parting  with  her  hired  help,  say- 
ing it  would  do  her  good  to  take  a 
little  more  exercise;  that  she  was 
really  pining  to  "keep  house"  all  to 
herself  once  more.  She  even  suc- 
ceeded in  coaxing  Charles  to  let  her 
rent  a  portion  of  the  house  to  a  dear 
friend,  saying  she  felt  lonely  with 
him  away  so  much,  and  would  be  all 
the  better  for  the  companionship. 

And  Charles,  absorbed  in  business 


troubles,  which  he  did  not  communi- 
cate to  his  wife,  failed  to  see  through 
all  these  little  subterfuges,  and  re- 
mained in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
real  financial  value  of  his  little  wife,  un- 
til unforeseen  circumstances  brought 
the  truth  suddenly  to  his  notice. 

Mr.  Hobart's  prophecy  was  won- 
derfully and  accurately  fulfilled. 
There  was  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
boom,  which  remained  permanent, 
only  getting  worse  and  worse  from 
year  to  year;  and  no  business  suf- 
fered more  acutely  and  deeply  than 
that  of  the  real  estate  dealers. 
Closely  upon  the  heels  of  this  event 
came  the  general  financial  panic  of 
the  winter  of  1893-4.  Hundreds  of 
firms  which  had  managed  to  hold 
out  during  the  previous  dull  times, 
now  failed  utterly.  Hundreds  of 
families  hitherto  living  in  compara- 
tive affluence,  were  suddenly  reduced 
to  a  condition  bordering  on  penury. 
This  could  not  be  said  to  be  any- 
body's fault  in  particular,  but  every- 
body's in  general;  a  result  of  the 
fast  and  reckless  mode  of  living  and 
doing  business,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  great  West. 

The  firm  of  Burns  &  Vincent 
suffered  in  common  with  the  rest. 
Poor  Charles  was  at  his  wit's 
ends  to  know  what  to  do. 
His  wages  as  clerk  had  kept 
them  comfortable  so  far  as  their  liv- 
ing was  concerned,  bur  now  had 
come  notice  of  a  reduction  in  wages, 
and  a  laying  off  of  all  hands,  which 
could  be  dispensed  with.  He  felt 
secure  of  his  position,  but  the  mort- 
gage on  his  house  had  been  for 
sometime  due,  and  he  knew  not 
what  day  he  might  have  notice  to 
leave,  for  he  had  little  faith  in  the 
patience  or  humanity  of  the  man 
who  held  the  mortgage. 

He  went  home  the  night  before 
Christmas,  after  a  very  busy  day, 
weary  and  fagged  out  in  body  and 
mind.  He  took  with  him  presents 
for  Lillian  and  the  children,  but  they 
differed  considerably  in  value  from 
those    of  former   years.      Yet,    they 
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were  the  best  he  could  afford,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  dispense  with 
the  time  honored  custom,  even  for 
once. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Charlie 
dear,  are  you  sick?"  exclaimed  Lil- 
lian, as  she  noticed  his  pale  and 
haggard  looks. 

"No,  Lillie,  only  tired;  it  has  been 
a  hard  day.  It  is  harder  to  wait  on 
people  these  times  than  when  they 
have  plenty  of  money." 

"That  aint  all,"  said  Lillian  ear- 
nestly; "you  are  worrying  about  that 
mortgage,  aren't  you?" 

"A  little,"  he  acknowledged.  "I 
guess,  Lil,  we  will  spend  but  one 
more  Christmas  in  our  old  home. 
Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  fellow 
blue,  to  see  all  his  earnings  go  with 
a  puff  of  wind?" 

"It  is  discouraging,  dearie,  but 
don't  give  up.  I  believe  something 
will  turn  up  that  we  won't  lose  our 
home." 

She  spoke  so  confidently,  with 
such  a  happy  ring  in  her  voice,  that 
he  looked  wonderingly  at  her;  then 
remembering  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  such  things,  he  sighed,  and 
relapsed  into  the  "blues"  worse  than 
ever. 

"Come,  now,"  said  Lillie  cheer- 
fully, '  'forget  our  troubles  for  awhile, 
and  let's  think  about  our  blessings. 
Your  supper  is  all  ready,  and  the 
children  positively  rebelled  and 
wouldn't  go  to  sleep  until  they  could 
see  papa.  They  have  their  stock- 
ings hung,  already,  you  see." 

"Yes,"  shouted  little  Paul,  "and 
we've  hunged  papa's  totten  up,  too, 
yight  hee,  on  'is  'ittle  nail.  See, 
papa?' ' 

"I  see,  Paulie,  and  what  have  you 
got  to  put  in  papa's  stocking?" 

"Tandy  and  nuts  and  yaisins, 
and  lots  of  sings,"  he  added,  as  he 
remembered  mamma  had  said  he 
mus'n't  tell  papa. 

"Well,  if  you  hung  up  papa's 
stocking,  you  will  have  to  hang  up 
mamma's  too." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  a  chorus  of  little 


voices,  as  they  rummaged  around  in 
search  of  said  article. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  succumb 
to  the  sweet  home  influence,  and 
Charlie  slept  peacefully  that  night, 
and  was  awakened  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, by  the  weight  of  the  little  forms 
of  his  children  creeping  over  him, 
and  the  sound  of  their  happy,  child- 
ish voices  shouting,  "Christmas 
gift,"  in  his  ear. 

"I  got  it  on  him.  Hee,  papa,  hee's 
'ou  'tockin'.  'Ou  dot  a  boot,  and 
I  dot  a  wabbit. " 

He  took  the  stocking.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  something  in  it. 
He  put  in  his  hand  and  drew  forth 
a  small,  but  exquisitely  bound  vol- 
ume of  Longfellow,  his  favorite 
poet. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "whose  present 
is  this?     Mamma's,  I  guess." 

"No,  no,"  screamed  the  shrill 
voices;  "we  div'd  it  to  you,  mamma 
said  so.  Look  intide,  it  dot  pitch- 
ers in." 

"Why,  what  is  this?  Money?" 
as  he  opened  the  book,  and  bank 
notes  and  "greenbacks,"  inter- 
spersed with  an  occasional  gold 
piece,  began  to  fall  out.  "What 
can  it  mean?" 

'  'It  means, ' '  cried  Lillian,  falling  on 
her  knees  before  her  husband,  "that 
our  home  is  safe  and  we  are  saved 
from  ruin.  This  is  my  Christmas 
present,  dear  Charlie,  to  you,  to  be 
used  in  lifting  the  mortgage  from 
our  dear  and  happy  home.  Take 
it,  Charlie,  with  my  dearest  wishes 
and  best  love. ' ' 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  where  did  you 
get  such  a  sum  of  money,  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars?  Where  did 
you  borrow  such  a  sum  these  times?" 

"Borrow?     I  didn't  borrow." 

"Where,  then " 

"Never  mind.  I  came  honestly 
by  it.  It's  mine,  that  is—  yours 
now.  I'll  explain  when  I  have  more 
time.  I  must  hustle  around  now, 
lor  we're  going  to  have    company." 

"Who,   pray?" 

"Oh,    mamma  and  papa,  Maude, 
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Arthur  and  the  baby,  Ned  and  his 
young  lady,  and  Jean,  accompanied 
by  you  know  who.  Louisa  is  com- 
ing up  to  get  dinner,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  good  old-fashioned 
time." 

"Good!  But  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,  Lillian  Vincent,"  catching  his 
wife  and  pulling  her  down  on  his 
knee,  "that  all  the  money  is  ours,  to 
do  as  we  please  with,  without  even 
paying  interest  on  it?" 

"That's  what  I  mean,  Charlie, 
darling,  and  no  mistake  either." 

"Once  convinced,  Charlie  Vin- 
cent broke  down  and  cried  like  a 
baby. 

"Papa's  ty in',"  said  little  Maude, 
in  an  awe-struck  voice. 

'  What's  a  mattah,  papa?"  asked 
Paul  sympathetically. 

"Poah  papa,"  lisped  Myrtle.  "Is 
papa  sawyie?" 

"No,  darling,  papa's  glad,  happy, 
jubilant!"  smiling  in  spite  of  his 
emotion.  "Lillian,  darling,  you  are 
a  jewel,   and   no    mistake.      Hence- 


forth I  take  you  into  partnership 
in  my  business  in  place  of  Bob 
Burns,  and  with  such  a  wise  little 
head  to  counsel  me,  I  am  sure  to 
retrieve  my  fallen  fortunes.  I  am 
only  sorry  I  d'dn't  do  it  before. 
And  as  for  Christmas  stockings, 
every  member  of  my  family,  from 
myself  down,  shall  hereafter  reli- 
giously adhere  to  the  glorious  old 
custom.  Lillian,  I  am  your  con- 
vert." 

There  were  few  happier  re-unions 
than  that  of  the  Vincents  and  their 
friends  that  remarkable  day.  And 
since  then,  Charles  bereft  of  the  old 
worry  concerning  a  shelter  for  his 
family,  is  steadily  at  work  keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door  until  better 
times.  He  has  learned  three  grand 
lessons;  not  to  go  in  debt  and  mort- 
gage his  home;  not  to  disbelieve  in 
the  business  sagacity  of  women,  and 
not  to  make  light  of  the  time-honored 
custom  of  Christmas  stockings, 
which  he  says  will  last  as  long  as  he 
does.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 
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The  usual  route  of  vessels  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  is  to 
the  north  of  Molokai,  "The  Leper 
Island,"  and  through  the  Oahu 
Channel.  Rounding  the  Diamond 
Head  promontory,  four  miles  from 
the  city,  the  harbor  is  opened  to 
view,  but  the  voyager  must  yet  take 
the  city  on  credit  for  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  he  sees  only 
trees  of  such  dense  growth  as  to  sug- 
gest a  forest,  at  most  but  a  few  spires 
and  towers  appear  above  the  sea  of 
green.  As  the  vessel  is  guided  from 
the  outer  harbor  through  the  nar- 
row channel  to  the  port,  long  lines  ot 
wharves  are  revealed  and  spacious 
warehouses,  and  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  busy  city  are  apparent.  Strange 
faces  of  various  nationalities  crowd 
the   dock,    and  a    babel    of  strange 


tongues  impress  the  traveler  that  he  is 
in  a  new  world.  A  drive  through 
the  city  makes  the  impression  yet 
stronger;  every  step  reveals  some  new 
surprise  in  the  luxuriant  gardens  of 
tropical  trees  and  flowers  em- 
bowering a  pleasant  cottage  or 
more  pretentious  home.  Yet  there  are 
many  things  to  remind  him  of  home. 
There  are  street  cars  as  well  as  hacks 
and  carriages  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public;  at  night  the 
city  is  lighted  by  electricity;  water 
from  Nuuanu  Valley,  lying  back  of 
the  city,  is  distributed  through  iron 
pipes,  and  in  the  many  stores  may  be 
found  the  products  of  all  nations. 
There  are  many  costly  and  impos- 
ing buildings  of  modern  architecture, 
among  which  are  the  royal  palace, 
the  government  building  and  many 
business  blocks.       Many   handsome 
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residences  are  found  throughout  the 
city  and  in  its  suburb,  Waikiki, 
whose  gardens  are  of  such  exquisite 
beauty  as  to  suggest  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

The  population  of  Honolulu  is 
about  twenty-five  thousand,  of  whom, 
about  eight  thousand  are  whites,  the 
rest  are  natives  (about  ten  thousand) 
and  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  is  the 
only  city  in  the  entire  group  that  is 
deserving  to  be  called  a  city.  Besides 
being  the  capital,  it  is  the  social 
and  business  center  of  the  islands. 
The  volume  of  commerce,  foreign 
and  domestic,  enjoyed  by  Honolulu, 
is  not  equaled  by  any  city  of  equal 
size  upon  the  earth.  The  exports 
are  principally  of  sugar,  rice,  bananas, 
coffee,  hides  and  tallow.  The 
imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
groceries,  provisions,  hardware, 
machinery,  lumber,  coal, etc.  Most  of 
this  trade,  about  ninety  per  cent, 
is  with  the  United  States. 

Lahaina,  the  capital  of  Maui,  is 
noted  for  being  the  first  capital  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom,  and  was  former- 
ly a  very  important  whaling  station, 
until  the  decline  of  the  whale  fishery. 
At  Lahaina  Luna,  "Upper  Lahaina," 
overlooking  the  village  lying  along 
the  sea  shore,  is  the  high  school  or 
native  college,  the  highest  institution 


of  learning  in  the  native  language 
upon  the  islands.  During  her  palmy 
days  Lahaina  was  the  most  import- 
ant village  in  the  group;  but  since 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Hono- 
lulu and  the  decline  of  the  whale 
industry,  it  has  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Hilo,  the  capital  of  Hawaii, 
situated  on  the  spacious  Byron's 
Bay,  while  but  an  overgrown 
village  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  group.  It  can  boast  of 
a  harbor  second  only  to  Honolulu, 
and  when  the  resources  of  the  island 
are  more  fully  developed  will  un- 
doubtedly enjoy  a  considerable  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  trade. 
Already  much  of  its  shipping  is  made 
direct  to  foreign  ports.  Sugar  from 
four  large  mills,  which  are  all  within 
ten  miles,  is  the  leading  export. 
Tourists  usually  go  by  way  of  Hilo, 
to  visit  the  volcano,  Kilauea,  and  the 
patronage  this  brings  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised. 

Waimea,  upon  the  island  of  Kanai, 
is  iamed  for  being  the  place  where 
Captain  Cook  first  landed  upon  the 
islands  in  1778.  It  was  then  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  situated  upon 
the  Waimea  River,  but  now  it  is 
a  small,  straggling  village,  though 
rich  in  historic  memories. 
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These  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant villages  of  the  group,  though 
there  are  many  others  which  deserve 
notice  for  their  historic  interest  and 
for  individual  attractions,  but  time 
and  space  forbid  further  indulgence 
in  this  line.       Everywhere  the  hand 


to  look  over  the  heads  of  their  sub- 
jects. In  front  of  the  government 
building  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Kame- 
hameha  the  First,  eight  feet  in 
height  and  of  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, said  to  be  a  counterpart  in 
form  of  that  famous  king. 


Royal  Palace.  Honolulu. 


of  decay  is  written  and  what  were 
once  populous  towns  and  districts 
are  now  but  sparsely  settled. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Captain 
Cook  the  native  race  has  been 
dwindling  away,  and  today  other 
races  are  coming  in  to  take  their 
place.  The  census  of  1890  gave  the 
number  and  nationality  of  the  popu- 
lation as  follows:  Natives,  34,436; 
Half  Castes,  7,495;  Chinese,  15,301; 
Japanese,  12,36*;  Portuguese,  8,062; 
American,  1,928;  British,  1,344;  Ger- 
mans, i,o34;Norwegian,227;  French, 
70,  Polynesians,  558;  and  419  of 
other  nationalities. 

Not  only  is  the  force  of  degenera- 
tion seen  in  this  decrease  which 
threatens  the  extinction  of  the  race 
but  in  the  physical  deterioration  as 
well.  Though  comparing  favorably 
with  modern  nations  in  respect  to 
size,  the  native  of  today  falls  far  be- 
low the  average  of  the  ancients.  The 
chiefly  families  were  a  race  of  giants, 
even  seven  and  eight  feet  was  no 
unusual  height  among  them  ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride  with  them  to  be  able 


In  color  the  Hawaiians  resemble 
the  Indians;  the  hair  is  black  and 
straight,  the  beard  of  scanty  growth, 
the  eyes  are  usually  black  and 
piercing,  the  forehead  is  high 
though  typically  narrow,  and  the 
whole  expression  is  one  of  intelligence. 
In  disposition  they  have  always  been 
mild  and  tractable,  though  impulsive 
and  apt  to  be  swayed  by  excitement 
to  commit  excesses. 

The  origin  and  earlier  history  of 
the  Hawaiian  people  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  Polynesian  race  of  which  they 
are  a  branch,  is  shrouded  in  mystery 
which  their  myths  and  legends  serve 
but  little  to  explain.  The  Polynesian 
race  occupy  the  numerous  islands 
and  groups  of  islands  which  dot  the 
Pacific  from  New  Zealand  eastward 
and  north-eastward  toward  the  Amer- 
ican continent. 

Formerly  they  were  classed  with 
the  Malays  and  thought  to  be  a 
branch  of  that  race,  but  more  recent 
and  thorough  investigation  has  upset 
that  theory.  Now  the  ethnologist 
looks  yet  further  back  ascribing  an 
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Asiatic  origin  to  the  race  and  a 
relationship  to  the  Cushites.  This 
theory,  and  it  is  but  a  theory,  while 
it  does  not  attempt  to  designate  a 
people  who  are  the  parent  stem  nor 
to  locate  them  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  supposes  that  about  the  first  or 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era 
they  migrated  into  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, driving  out  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  islands,  and  that  they 
in  turn  were  crowded  out  by  the 
Malays  eventually  peopling  the  num- 
erous islands  which  are  known  as 
Polynesia,  but  leaving  the  impress  of 
their  language,  manners  and  customs 
among  the  people  who  displaced 
them.  It  is  conceded  that  at  the 
time  of  their  first  migration  they 
were,  if  not  a  cultured  people,  at 
least  much  more  highly  civilized  than 
their  degenerate  children  of  today. 
They  brought  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  mankind  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  a 
fragmentary  portion  of  which  is  yet 
preserved  in  myths  and  legends. 
They  tell  of  a  time  when  all  was 
darkness  and  chaos,  when  only  the 


Hawaiian  Lucifer  The  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel  is  told,  also  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  and  many  others, 
with  many  fanciful  embellishments  it 
is  true,  but  yet  with  a  clearness  that 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  early 
records  of  the  Jews  were  once  well 
understood. 

What  is  yet  more  convincing  that 
once  they  were  allied  to  ancient 
Israel,  is  that  they  most  rigidly  ob- 
serve some  of  the  most  striking  and 
distinguishing  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews.  Circumcision  was  univers- 
ally practiced;  women  had  separate 
houses  for  retirement  at  certain 
periods,  and  the  irksome  and  oppres- 
sive restrictions  of  the  Taboo  may 
well  be  considered  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  "Carnal  Law."  Like  the 
Jews  they  had  their  forts  or  cities  of 
refuge,  within  whose  sacred  walls 
the  fugitive  from  justice  or  from 
oppression  was  safe  irom  his  en- 
emies. 

Where  were  these  stories,  these 
customs,  rites  and  ceremonies  ob- 
tained if  not  from  the  ancient  Jews, 
says  the  ethnologist?        The  answer 


Government  Building,  Honolulu. 


gods  who  compose  their  trinity  were 
in  existence.  These  created  man- 
kind making  the  first  man  from  red 
earth,  who  with  his  wile  was  placed 
in  a  beautiful  garden,  where  they 
sinned  and  were  driven  out,  through 
the    temptations    of     Kanaloa,     the 


given,  is  From  the  Jews  and  in  Asia 
from  whence  they  were  brought  in 
their  migrations  to  the  islands  of 
Polynesia  through  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. But  there  are  some  things 
to  be  explained  to  make  this  theory 
acceptable    to    the    inquiring    mind. 


A  Hawaiian  Garden. 


There  were  thousands  of  miles  of  bois- 
terous and  unknown  seas  to  be  crossed 
in  the  face  of  adverse  winds  and  con- 
trary currents,  seas  that  long  daunt- 
ed the  most  daring  voyagers  of  the 
middle  ages.  Neither  is  there  shown 
in  this  theory  a  reason  for  dangerous 
and  adventurous  voyages  of  thous- 
ands of  miles  to  unknown,  undiscov- 
ered and  isolated  islands. 

There  is  a  solution  to  all  this  mys- 
tery, but  it  must  be  sought  in 
records  that  the  world  of  wise  men 
reject,  while  they  pile  theory  upon 
theory  and  hypothesis  upon  hy- 
pothesis in  mystifying  confusion. 
Upon  the  American  continent  is 
found  a  race  of  people  who  bear 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Ha- 
waiians  andin  fact  to  all  the  Polynesian 
races.  This  resemblance  has  led 
some  to  conjecture  that  the  abori- 
gines of  America  are  descendents  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Polynesians. 
Their  history  was  like  that  of  the 
Polynesians   shrouded     in    mystery, 


until  revealed  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith;  now  it  is  no  longer  a 
sealed  book  to  the  humble  seeker 
after  truth, but  is  one  of  the  grandest 
histories  that  the  pen  of  man  ever 
traced.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
supplies  the  key  to  the  riddles  that 
have  long  puzzled  the  ethnologists 
who  have  written  concerning  the 
Polynesians.  On  page  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  is  found  a 
record  of  events  that  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest  when  taken  in  connection 
with  recent  conditions.  We  are 
told  that  about  fifty  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  there  were  large 
ships  launched  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
sailed  north  with  many  ^ouls  aboard. 
Some  of  these  vessels  were  never 
again  heard  of  and  their  passengers 
were  given  up  as  lost.  May  it  not 
be  that  some  of  these  voyagers  or 
perhaps  others  who  subsequently 
sailed  or  were  driven  out  upon  the 
sea  were  eventually  stranded    upon 
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Hawaii    and    other    islands    of    the 
Pacific  Ocean? 

During  nine  months  of  the  year 
the  trade  winds  blow  steadily  from 
the  coast  of  America;  ocean  cur- 
rents also  flow  westward  and  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  logs  and  trees 
from  the  mainland  to  become  strand- 
ed upon  the  islands  of  Polynesia, 
notably  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
During  the  prevalance  of  a  long 
spell  of  stormy  weather  in  1884  a 
number  of  logs  said  to  have  broken 
from  a  log  raft  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  were  stranded  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  some  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  ancient  times 
these  drifting  logs  were  believed  to 
be  special  gifts  of  the  gods  and  the 
people  upon  whose  shores  they  were 
finally  tossed  were  thought  to  be 
specially  favored.  They  were  made 
into  immense  canoes,  being  bound 
in  pairs  and  often  decked  over  and 
furnished  with  sails.  In  them  in 
ancient  times  daring  voyages  were 
made  to  far  distant  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  communication  between 
the  different   branches   of   the  Poly- 


nesian family  was  long  maintained. 
Besides  all  these  reasons  and  many 
more  that  might  be  adduced  to  sup- 
port the  theory  of  an  American 
origin  of  the  islanders  there  are  others 
to  disprove  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  a  common  origin  with 
what  is  considered  the  Malay  race. 
The  construction  of  the  language  is 
radically  different  and  the  few  words 
common  to  both  might  readily  be 
the  result  of  association  rather  than 
affinity.  This  fact  is  conceded  now, 
and  to  mark  the  distinction  the 
Polynesians  are  designated  as  Malayo- 
Polynesian.  The  language  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  of  the  Maori  of  New 
Zealand  though  they  are  seperated 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  space  and 
ages  of  time  is  so  similar  that  there 
can  be  no  question  they  are  but  dia- 
lects of  one  common  tongue;  either 
could  in  a  very  short  time  acquire 
the  language  of  the  other.  All  this 
emphasizes  the  fact  of  a  common 
origin  of  the  Polynesian  people,  and 
separates  them  from  the  Malays  with 
whom  they  have  been  erroneously 
classed.  Marvin  E.  Pack. 
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IV. 
THE    ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Explanatio7i:  By  the  Annual 
Meeting  is  meant  the  regular,  gen- 
eral, yearly  meeting  which  is  held  in 
each  Ward  as  early  in  September 
(the  beginning  of  the  M.  I.  student's 
year)  as  practicable,  for  the  following 
purposes  or 

Aims: — 1.  To  sustain  officers  re- 
tained in  office.  2.  To  fill  vacancies, 
(#)  such  as  are  elective,  (b~)  such 
as  are  chosen,  (Y)  such  as  are 
appointive.  3.  To  make  such 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
ensuing  year.  4.  To  make  a  special 
effort  to  have  the  entire  ward  so  far 
as  practicable  assembled  looking  di- 


rectly also  to  the  young  men  in  the 
ward  who  have  not  yet  become  mem- 
bers. 5.  To  lay  before  the  people  in 
a  careful  and  vigorous  effort,  by  an 
able  speaker,  the  general  plan  and 
scope  of  the  M.  I.  work;  in  other 
words,  explaining  the  M.  I.  educa- 
tional system  and  its  practical,  sup- 
porting, elevating  relation  to  each 
and  all  departments  in  the  Ward 
and  Stake.  6.  To  secure  the  re- 
cognition and  material,  spiritual  and 
mental  support  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  indeed  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  entire 
Ward.  7.  To  increase  the  member- 
ship. 8.  To  receive  instruction 
from  the  Bishop  and  Stake  Superin- 
tendent.      9.   To  have  a  declaration 
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of  intention  from  the  officers.  Keep 
these  ends  in  view  and  work  earnest- 
ly to  reach  them. 

Means: — i.  Old  officers  not  re- 
leased from  responsibilities.  They 
should  lead  on  manfully  until 
some  change  is  made  at  the 
annual  meeting.  No  officer  can 
throw  off  his  duty  and  expect  to 
escape  the  result  of  his  neglect.  2. 
The  meeting  should  be  arranged  by 
the  joint  operations  of  the  Ward 
association  officers,  the  Bishopric 
and  the  Stake  Superintendency.  3. 
Authority  for  the  meeting,  see  Man- 
ual page  eight.  4.  Suggestions  and 
instructions  of  the  Stake  Superinten- 
dency. 5.  Suitable  place  for  holding 
the  meeting.  6.  All  the  young  men  in 
the  Ward  or  locality. 

Methods: — 1.  Let  the  present  offi- 
cers of  the  association  confer  with  the 
Bishop,  and  let  the  officers  of  the 
associations,  the  Bishopric  and  the 
Stake  Superintendency  be  agreed  in 
relation  to  the  most  suitable  persons 
to  fill  the  various  positions  of  officers. 
2.  See  that  the  meeting  is  called 
agreeably  to  all  properly  concerned, 
and  that  full  and  timely  notice  is 
given  and  invitations  extended.  3. 
See  that  the  young  men  are  invited 
particularly,  not  the  children  (all 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  belong 
to  the  Primary  Association. )  4.  See 
that  the  house  is  in  a  good  condition. 
5.  Explain  fully  the  object  of  the 
the  meeting,  and  have  the  M.  I. 
work  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  as 
well  as  the  immediately  practical  fea- 
tures to  be  at  once  entered  upon,  as 
fully  set  forth  as  possible,  that  all 
may  enter  intelligently  upon  the 
work  for  the  year.  6.  Proceed  with 
the  sustaining  of  the  officers  under  the 
personal  or  delegated  authority  of 
the  Bishop.  7.  Give  each  officer 
elect  an  opportunity  to  speak.  8. 
Enroll  new  members.  9.  Announce 
the  program  for  the  next  regular, 
weekly  meeting.  10.  See  Contrib- 
utor, Vol.  XV.,  page  64,  for  fuller 
instructions. 

Mistakes: — 1.     Failing  to    consult 


the  Bishop  kindly.  2.  Calling  this 
meeting  a  reorganization.  3.  Not 
recognizing  the  principle  that  nom- 
inations properly  come  from  the 
higher  authority  (See  Contributor, 
Vol.  XV,  p.  65.)  4.  Proceeding 
with  filling  vacancies  in  the  absence 
of  the  Bishop  or  his  delegated 
authority. 

DISTRICT    CONFERENCES. 

Expl.inations: — Where  stakes  are 
large  and  the  wards  are  so  distributed 
that  they  can  be  advantageously 
grouped,  temporary  districts  are 
formed  by  the  Stake  Superintendency 
and  a  conference  held  in  each  district 
at  least  once  each  year.  Such  con- 
ferences are  called  District  Confer- 
ences. These  conferences  are  held 
jointly  with  the  Young  Ladies' 
Associations  and  are  provided  for  at 
a  joint  stake  council  meeting,  that 
is,  a  council  meeting  of  the  Stake 
Superintendency  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I. 
A.  and  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
trict conferences  are  purposely  very 
different  from  Stake  conferences,  the 
district  conferences  being  joint,  and 
the  Stake  conferences  being  separate; 
and  the  district  conferences  being 
held  once  in  each  district  at  least 
once  each  year,  while  the  Stake  con- 
ferences are  uniformly  held  half- 
yearly  and  known  ■a&  annual  ox  semi- 
anmial  Stake  conferences.  (See 
Contributor,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  39  and 
262;  and  No.  3.  Vol.  XVII.) 

Aims  or  Motives: — 1.  To  meet 
with  a  greater  portion  of  the  people. 
2.  To  bring  officers  and  members 
of  a  portion  of  the  Stake  into  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  3.  To  afford 
special  opportunity  for  finding  out 
the  condition  of  the  associations.  4. 
To  make  it  practicable  and  easy  to 
meet  with  the  officers  the  requisite 
number  of  times  each  year.  5.  To 
give  encouragement,  counsel  and 
instruction  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers. 6.  To  popularize  the  M.  I. 
work  in  general  by  bringing  a  con- 
ference   into    the    Ward.      7.      To 
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break  up  "danism,"  and  make  the 
sociability  and  common  interest  of 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  general 
and  uniform.  8.  To  be  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Ward 
where  the  conference  is  held. 

Means: — Some  of  the  principal 
means  to  be  employed  to  attain  the 
foregoing  aims  are:  1.  The  Stake 
presidency.  2.  The  Stake  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Y.  M.  and  the  Y. 
L.  Associations.  3.  The  bishopric 
of  the  Ward  where  the  conference  is 
held.  4.  The  officers  of  every  As- 
sociation in  the  district.  5.  Proper 
time  and  place. 

Methods; — M.  I.  Stake  superin- 
tendencies  call  jointly  on  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Stake  and  confer  with 
and  receive  counsel  therefrom,  in  re- 
lation to  the  conference.  See  that 
it  will  not  clash  with  other  appoint- 
ments. Hold  a  joint  Stake  council 
meeting,  and  block  out  circular  let- 
ters to  the  Associations  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  conference  is  to  be 
held.  These  letters  should  contain 
program  of  conference,  suggestively 
as  follows:  (a)  Saturday  evening, 
joint  concert,  or  literary  entertain- 
ment, in  which  each  Association  in 
the  district  should  take  some  part 
assigned  it  by  the  Stake  superin- 
tendency.  (These  entertainments 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Associations.)  (d)  Sunday  morn- 
ing, officers'  meeting;  and,  in  pro- 
viding for  this  part  of  the  confer- 
ence the  circular  letter  should  con- 
tain a  set  of  questions  suited  to  the 
occasion.  The  following  is  a  sug- 
gestive paragraph  on  this  point:  "It 
is  desirable  that  the  officers  and 
members  all  attend  the  conference; 
and  it  is  expected  that  your  Asso- 
ciation will  be  represented  at  the 
officers'  meeting  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, by  the  president,  counselors, 
and  secretary,  at  least.  Be  at  the 
officers'  meeting,  prepared  to  report 
on  the  following  points:  1.  Is  your 
organization  complete?  2.  Do  you 
hold  regular,  separate  weekly  meet- 
ings and  monthly  joint  sessions?     3. 


How  far  have  you  advanced  with 
your  Manual  work?  4.  Do  you  hold 
separate  and  joint  council  meetings? 
5.  What  special  classes,  such  as  Civ- 
il Government,  Glee,  etc. ,  have  you 
working?  6.  What  is  your  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance?  7. 
How  does  your  Association  compare 
with  last  year?  8.  Have  your  mem- 
bers paid  their  annual  dues?  9.  Is 
your  Association  work  recognized 
by,  and  in  harmony  with  Ward  au- 
thorities? 10.  Of  what  is  your  As- 
sociation most  in  need? 

The  questions  will  of  course  be 
varied  each  year  to  bring  out  the 
points  most  needed.  This  circular 
letter  should  be  sent  to  the  respec- 
tive presidents  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  time  set  for  the  conference. 
Put  the  arranging  for  the  building  in 
which  to  meet,  as  well  as  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors,  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  Ward  in  which  the 
conference  is  to  be  held.  They  will 
confer  with  the  Bishop  and  arrange 
for  the  preparation  of  the  building, 
appointment  of  doorkeepers,  ushers 
and  other  things  necessary.  Notify 
the  General  Superintendency  and 
invite  them  to  be  at  the  conference. 
Open  your  district  officers'  meeting 
promptly;  have  the  Stake  secretary 
call  the  roll  of  the  Stake  officers  and 
then  the  names  of  the  Wards  in  the 
district;  as  he  calls  the  names  of  the 
Wards  the  representative  answers 
stating  who  is  present  from  the  ward. 
Thus,  if  "Center"  is  called  the  high- 
est representative  present  will  answer 
perhaps  "president,  two  counselors, 
secretary  and  chorister."  Call  for 
reports  from  each  association  repre- 
sented and  require  the  person  report- 
ing to  stick  to  the  points  set  forth  in 
the  circular  letter  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  no  time  for 'preaching. ' 
Have  the  Stake  secretary  take  notes 
of  all  deficient  points  reported  that 
you  may  meet  in  council  at  an  early 
date  and  devise  some  way  of  bring- 
ing about  the  necessary  better  con- 
dition of  the  weak  associations.     Re- 
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quest  that  the  Bishop  and  his  coun- 
selors occupy  seats  on  the  stand 
although  they  have  given  the  meet- 
ing into  your  hands.  Have  both 
sets  of  Stake  officers  on  the  stand,  or 
in  front  according  to  convenience. 
Have  places  designated  for  the  Ward 
officers  and  instruct  them  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  be  in  their  places  where 
they  can  be  used.  In  this  way  the 
afternoon  public  meeting  will  be  a 
confere?ice  meeting  indeed.  Call  on 
some  of  the  presidents  of  the  Ward 
associations  to  speak  briefly,  but 
always  have  one  good  discourse  or 
sermon  provided  for.  Be  sure  that 
it  is  universally  understood  that  the 
public  lecture  Sunday  evening  is 
part  of  the  conference.  At  the  close 
of  the  conference  thank  all  who  have 
contributed  to  its  success. 

Mistakes  often  made: — i.  Failing 
to  consult  with  the  Priesthood  of 
Stake  and  Ward.  2.  Neglecting  to 
prepare  and  send  out  circular  letters 


providing  for  the  conference.  3. 
Neglecting  to  have  the  concert  joint. 
4.  Failing  to  get  right  down  to  facts 
and  figures  in  the  officers'  meet- 
ing. 5.  Forgetting  to  arrange  for 
the  traveling  expenses  of  those  wV.o 
leave  their  business  and  come  to  help 
you  in  your  work,  on  your  invita- 
tion. 


All  the  best  treasures  of  this  world 
are  not  to  be  produced  by  each 
generation  for  itself;  but  we  are  all 
intended,  not  to  carve  our  work  in 
snow,  that  will  melt,  but  each  and  all. 
of  us  to  be  continually  rolling  a 
great,  white,  gathering  snow-ball 
higher  and  higher,  larger  and  larger, 
along  the  Alps  of  human  power. 

If  you  have  great  sorrows  keep 
them  to  yourself,  unless  you  have 
some  bosom  friend  that  will  listen  to 
you  with  a  sympathetic  ear. 
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From  out  the  realms  of  space  celestialized, 

A  royal  prince  of  heaven's  family  came 

To  earth — this  earth,  poor  sin  bound,  darkened 

globe. 
O,  blessed  tale  oft  told.     To  mortal  man 
Of  wondrous  deeds  it  is  the  most  sublime. 
How  He  from  home  of  shining  element, 
Of  it  took  none,  but  came  in  garb  and  place 
Not  oft  in  lowness  reached  by  human  race. 

Behold,  the  sky  is  fill'd  with  light  of  star, 
And  music  made  by  angr;l  voices  clear! 
All  nature  seems  to  thrill  with  joy  profound 
Because  Her  King  has  come;  but  man  sleeps  on 
Unmindful  of  it  all.     'Tis  naught  to  him 
That  a  lowly  babe  is  born  in  Bethlehem. 
Judea,  Asia,  Earth,  if  thou'dst  but  known 
Thy  Savior  when  He  came  unto  H  is  own! 

A  child,  a  boy  amid  the  humblest  walks. 
A  man.  a  weary  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 
No  place  to  rest  His  head;  about  He  went 
Upon  His  father's  business — doing  good, 
Feeding  the  hungry  multitude  with  bread 
Not  all  of  earth — and  then  was  lifted  up 
"By  kin  to  die,  praying,  "Father  forgive." 
They  did  Him  slay,   He  died   that  they  might 
live. 


Lo!  forth  from  sepulchre  of  graven  stone 

The  prince  of  light  and  life  doth    come;    and 

where 
The  waters  of  blue  Galilee  doth  lap 
The  sands  on  which  He'd  often  trod,  He  stood. 
There  had  he  fire  kindled;  fish  and  bread 
To  weary,  downcast  followers  He  gave. 
Communed  He  with  the  fishers  as  of  old 
And  sent  them  forth  as  guardians  of  His  fold. 

Would  ye  not  think  that  He  who'd  o'ercome  all; 
Who  down  to  lowest  depths  of  nether  hell 
Had  gone,  and  upward  fought  his  way  ag  iin, 
Breaking  the  bondsmen's  chain,  triumphing  o'er 
The  diresome  gates  of  death  and  hell,  had  sat 
On  regal  throne;  while  pomp  and  show  of  courts 
Had  waited  on  him?     Nay,  'tis  grander  thing 
To  see  humility  in  so  great  a  king! 

Back  to  His  Father's  mansions  He  ascends. 
E'hereal  space  He  cleaves,  and  like  a  robe 
His  former  glory  dons,  still  brighter  now. 
And  earth,  He  left  thee  as  a  heritage 
His  blood;  within  thy  soil  it  rests,  and  sends 
To  heaven  a  smoking  incense  for  thy  sins. 
Yet  sleep  no  more,  remember  sons  of  men, 
That  as  He  went,  so  shall  He  come  again. 

Aephi  Anderson. 
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in. 

THE    PHYSICAL     SELF. 

i.  Relation  of  the  Physical  to  the 
Spiritual. 

A  person  who  makes  it  a  point  to 
"dress  up"  on  Sunday  morning  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  a  spirit  of 
worship  than  one  who  lounges  away 
the  early  part  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
Godliness,  and  a  feeling  or  mental 
state  of  purity  is  always  interfered 
with  by  uncleanliness,  and  intensified 
by  personal  neatness. 

There  evidently  is  some  governing 
principle  underlying  the  relationship 
of  bodily  attitude  and  spiritual  power. 
Israel  prevailed  when  the  hands  of 
Moses  were  held  up,  and  every 
prayerful  person  knows  that  the 
spirit  of  supplication  and  thanksgiv- 
ing is  aided  by  a  posture  suited  to 
the  "desires  of  the  heart." 

Should  necessity  require,  effective 
prayer  may  be  offered  regardless  of 
the  attitude;  for  the  power  of  prayer 
depends  less  upon  the  position  than 
it  does  upon  the  condition  of  the 
petitioner;  but  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances a  proper  condition  sup- 
plemented with  a  suitable  position 
brings  our  petitions  within  the  range 
of  consistency  that  naturally  favors 
recognition  and  consideration. 

We  observe  that  it  requires  less 
effort  to  be  kind  and  agreeable  when 
we  feel  well  than  when  we  are  suffer- 
ing physically.  It  appears,  then,  that 
by  any  unnecessary  exposure  or  in- 
temperate act,  we  bring  our  bodies 
into  a  condition  which  necessitates 
their  being  a  source  of  pain,  we  im- 
pose double  duty  on  the  spirit  as  well 
as  grieve  it  by  our  folly.  If  the  fore- 
going be  true,  and  if  the  aim  of  ex- 
istence is  happiness  in  the  high  and 
unselfish  sense,  then  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  one  of  man's  most  sacred 
duties  to  keep  well. 

Aside  from  the  findings  of  those 
who  have  made  the  study  of   human 


physiology  and  health  a  subject  of 
special  investigation,  we  have  from  a 
divine  source  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
in  which  the  Lord,  with  the  plainness 
and  clearness  that  characterize  the 
solicitude  of  parental  love,  reveals  to 
us  the  best  means  and  methods  for 
the  development  and  preservation  of 
the  body  or  physical  self.  And  yet 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
revelation  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
as  a  sacrifice!  If  to  cast  from  one's 
self  the  seeds  of  premature  decay 
and  death  that  have  fallen  from  the 
tree  of  intemperance  and  fastened 
themselves  in  habit— forms;  if  to  cul- 
tivate the  will-power  by  refraining 
from  doing  one's  self  an  injury;  if  to 
secure  to  one's  self  the  consciousness 
of  having  lived  the  laws  of  life;  it 
these  are  sacrifices,  then  keeping  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  is  a  sacrifice. 
But  if  to  reach  forth  under  Divine 
direction,  and  from  the  tree  of  tem- 
perance pluck  health  of  body  and 
brilliancy  of  intellect,  be  a  blessed 
privilege,  then  is  the  keeping  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  a  privilege. 

Compliance  with  the  revealed  laws 
of  physical  education  increases  the 
faith  of  the  individual.  To  such  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are  effectual, 
both  in  protecting  from  the  invasions 
of  the  destroying  angel  and  in  de- 
liverance from  his  power. 

Disobedience  is  to  faith  what  rust 
is  to  a  sword,  it  not  only  dims  its 
lustre,  but  weakens  the  blade  also. 
However  strange  it  may  appear  there 
are  instances  recorded  on  the  page  of 
many  a  memory,  illustrative  of  man's 
inconsistency  even  in  prayer.  Think 
of  a  would-be  Saint  returning  thanks 
for,  and  asking  the  Lord  to  bless  and 
sanctify  that  which  He  has  said  is  not 
good  for  man.  Would  not  our 
Father  be  justified  in  declaring  that 
such  "draw  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
lips  while  their  hearts  are  far  from 
me."  Certainly  the  individual  is  not 
spiritually  strengthened,  but  rather 
weakened.  And  upon  reflection  we 
will  conclude    that  honesty  with    the 
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Lord    is    honesty  with  one's  consist- 
ent, better,  noble  self. 

The  experiences  of  the  spiritual 
are  conditioned  by  the  physical.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  without  the  body 
what  can  be  obtained  with  it.  "The 
punishment  of  the  devil,"  says 
Joseph  the  Prophet,  "is  that  he  can- 
not have  a  body. "  The  possession 
of  a  physical  self  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance then,  for  we  may  well  infer, 
if  the  deprivation  of  it  is  a  punish- 
ment commensurate  with  the  crimes 
of  the  arch-fiend,  the  ownership  of  it 
should  be  a  joy  of  the  most  exquisite 
character.  And  it  follows  that  the 
medium  of  this  joy  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  considerate  care  and 
culture. 

2.  Relationship  of  the  Physical 
and  the  Mental. 

It  is  well  known  to  us  all  that  when 
we  are  ill  our  mental  faculties  are 
seemingly  dull  or  inactive.  We 
are  certain  that  to  impair  any  one  of 
the  sense-organs,  would  render  the 
faculty  that  depends  upon  that  organ 
inoperative. 

The  power  of  perceiving  sound 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ear; 
the  capability  of  the  mind  to  see 
sights  would  be  powerless  to  act 
were  the  eye  destroyed;  the  mind  is 
conditioned  by  the  body  as  the 
workman  is  conditioned  by  his  tools. 

Not  only  the  organic  conditions,  but 
also  the  positions  of  the  body  affect 
the  mind.  Some  of  our  most  eminent 
psychologists  assert,  that  for  every 
condition  involving  mental  tension  or 
concentrated  mental  effort,  there  is 
always  a  corresponding  physical 
tension  or  rigidity. 

A  person  in  deep  thought  rubs  his 
head,  contracts  the  muscles  of  the 
brow  or  possibly  compresses  his  lips. 
At  all  events  there  must  be  physical 
vigor  somewhere,  whether  externally 
manifest  or  not.  No  one  can  suc- 
cessfully read  a  philosophic  treatise 
to  advantage  or  work  out  a  difficult 
problem  while  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock, nor  can  a  student  do  his  best 
work    when    in    any    other   than    a 


positive  bodily  attitude.  For  the 
best  mental  efforts  then,  a  vigorous 
physical  position  is  essential. 

As  is  the  spiritual,  so  the  mental 
is  related  to  the  physical,  through 
keeping  in  the  paths  of  temperance 
and  abstinence. 

Notice  the  case  of  Daniel  in  Baby- 
lonian captivity  and  the  testimonies 
of  our  educators  all  over  the  land, 
concerning  the  mental  advantage  of 
the  temperate  student  over  the  in- 
temperate one;  and  then  read  the 
promise  of  "hidden  treasures  of  know- 
ledge' '  to  the  keeper  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom. 

Mentally  then,  it  is  worshiping  at 
the  shrine  of  folly  to  neglect  the  cul- 
ture and  care  of  the  physical  man. 
For  neglect  or  physical  abuse  is  a 
certain  means  of  mental  handicap- 
ping. 

3.    Physical  Education. 

There  are  three  great  aims  to  be 
kept  clearly  in  view,  health  of  bodv; 
ease  and  grace  of  action;  symmetry 
of  form,  and  good  appearance. 

(a) —  What  is  health  of  body} 
Certainly  it  is  something  more  than 
freedom  from  pain  or  discomfort.  It 
might  be  defined  as  a  normal  physi- 
cal state;  but  the  latter  expression 
needs  more  explanation  than  the 
former.  When  one  is  in  a  state  of 
health  he  is  free  from  pain  and  full  of 
vigor. 

The  Greeks  looked  upon  a  ten- 
dency to  inactivity  as  symptomatic  of 
disease  and  adopted  very  strong 
measures  to  effect  a  cure.  To  the 
truly  industrious  person,  idleness  is 
quite  unendurable  while  to  the  lazy 
man  effort  is  positively  burdening. 

Vigorous  exercise  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment,  it  is  more,  for  through  it 
the  very  source  of  pleasure  is  enlarg- 
ed. It  is  perhaps  needless,  however, 
to  urge  bodily  exercises  as  a  means 
of  health  in  a  community  like  ours, 
but  there  are  cases  of  indolence  that 
will  justify  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  positive  elements 
of  the  fourth  commandment  is,  "six 
davs  shalt  thou  labor." 
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Heredity  and  Health: — While  it 
may  be  claimed  that  diseases  are  not 
inherited,  still  tendencies  to  disease 
are  a  common  hereditament.  We 
are  liable  to  suffer  what  our  parents 
have  suffered,  or  at  least  for  the 
same  causes,  but  we  may  escape  the 
calamities  that  befell  them,  notwith- 
standing our  inherited  tendencies. 
To  be  specific:  a  person  knowing-  that 
his  progenitors  have  suffered  from 
consumption,  or  from  extreme  'nerv- 
ousness,' may  rest  assured  that 
sooner  or  later,  unrelenting  nature 
will  demand  the  payment  of  the  un- 
settled accounts  of  his  ancestors  by 
drafts  on  him ;  but  he  may  take  steps 
to  pay  the  uttermost  farthing  in  coins 
of  prevention,  instead  of  pain.  Know- 
ing where  he  is  liable  to  be  attack- 
ed by  disease,  or  wherein  his  powers 
may  fail,  he  can  fortify  himself  by  tem- 
perance, care  and  faith  so  that  the  ten- 
dency will  not  develop  in  him,  and 
the  likelihood  of  its  development  in 
his  posterity  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Thus  in  overcoming  the  errors  of 
our  progenitors  in  our  own  lives,  we 
place  the  coming  generation  on  a 
physical  vantage  ground  more  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  disease. 

While  physical  regeneration  may 
be  effected  by  guarding  against  the 
development  of  tendencies  to  physi- 
cal weakness  and  disease,  degenera- 
tion ready  and  rapid  is  almost  certain 
to  follow  the  repetition  of  the  an- 
cestral errors. 

While  temperance  and  care  re- 
move the  probability  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  weakness  of  parents  in 
the  children,  neglect  and  intemper- 
ance are  certain  to  result  not  only  in 
a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  but  in  each 
repetition  it  comes  with  more  vio- 
lence until  its  victims  are  unfit  for 
the  battle  of  life,  and  therefore,  after 
generations  of  degeneracy,  the  stock 
sinks  into  oblivion.  As  a  rule  the 
fittest  survive,  nature  has  so  decreed 
it. 

We  have  made  some  observations 
that  lead  to  the  belief  that  people  in 
general  do  not  place  proper  value  on 
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health  and  that  they  are  physical 
spendthrifts;  one  circumstance  will 
illustrate:  A  most  excellent  young 
man  with  wife  and  children,  pleasant 
home,  prosperous  business,  some  faith 
in  the  Gospel,  and  all  the  outer  con- 
ditions of  success  before  him,  was 
suffering  from  lung  trouble,  to  the 
extent  that  every  breath  was  painful. 

He  had  been  strong  and  vigorous 
all  his  life  up  to  within  less  than  a 
year  of  present  condition.  He  knew 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  con- 
sumption in  his  ancestors  and  had 
feared  its  development  in  himself, 
yet  had  taken  no  precaution  against 
it;  but  instead  had  led  of  late  a  life  of 
exposure,  in  fact;  he  told  in  a  boastful 
way,  how  during  the  last  year  on 
one  occasion  he  had  worked  all  day 
in  the  water  and  slept  at  night  in 
wet  clothes  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
well  since.  He  seemed  to  expect  our 
admiration  for  his  Buddhistic  ascet- 
icism and  our  sympathy  for  his  afflic- 
tion. But  we  could  do  nothing 
more  than  pity  his  folly,  and  look 
upon  his  act  as  one  in  which  the 
admonitions  of  the  Lord  were  dis- 
regarded and  the  power  of  the  de- 
stroyer challenged.  It  seemed  a  case 
wherein  the  birthright  to  health  was 
sold  for  little  more  that  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

(6) — Ease  a?id  grace  of  action. 
To  the  hard  working  man  this  may 
seem  a  topic  of  little  interest,  and 
yet  upon  reflection  we  find  it  to  be  one 
of  importance  to  everyone.  Awk- 
wardness is  an  absolute  burden  to 
any  man,  and  clumsiness  is  no 
desirable  property  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

It  will  pay,  and  richly,  too,  to  cul- 
tivate by  practice,  a  dignified  posture 
of  standing,  a  healthful,  easy  attitude 
of  sitting,  an  elastic  walk,  an  aesthetic 
manner  of  recognition,  and  a  grace- 
ful mode  of  salutation,  all  of  which 
are  requirements  that  add  to  the 
betterment  of  the  physical  self,  and 
to  the  value  of  the  social  selves.  As 
they  are  means  of  making  one's    self 
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happy  and  giving  pleasure  to 
his  friends. 

(V) — Personal  appearance.  The 
ancients  who  aimed  at  harmony  in 
culture  laid  special  stress  upon  sym- 
metry of  form.  They  were  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  that  "A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever;"  and  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  man  is 
God's  masterpiece,  created  in  His 
own  image,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
well,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  be  as  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  as  possible.  There 
was  much  philosophy  in  the 
six-year  old  child,  who  said,  "My 
mamma  is  good  all  the  time,  but 
gooder  when  she  is  fixed  up." 

At  a  farm  house  in  one  of  our 
rural  districts,  lived  a  Brother — — , 
a  thrifty  young  man  with  a  family 
growing  up  around  him.  A  gentle- 
man from  the  town  came  frequently 
to  the  place  for  farm  products  and  it 
was  noticed  that  the  children,  espec- 
ially the  older  girl  of  eight  years, 
manifested  special  pleasure  at  the 
presence  of  the  gentleman,  and  on 
being  questioned  as  to  whether  she 
liked  him  better  than  her  pa  replied 
in  the  negative.  That  evening,  as 
the  father  came  home  the  child 
seemed  to  take  a  careful  survey  of 
him,  and  again  at  the  supper  table, 
and  later,  she  said,  "Oh,  mammal 
wish  pa  would  be  clean  and  nice   like 

Mr.  ."       We  presume  the  child 

would  have  freely  willed  an  appropri- 
ation of  fifteen  cents  for  a  shave  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  hair  cut,  at 
the  risk  of  not  getting  a  new  dress 
quite  as  soon  as  she  would  were  the 
appropriation  not  made. 

The  family,  the  school  and  the 
church  might  profitably  combine  their 
efforts  in  securinggreater  interestin  the 
aesthetic  phase  of  education;  and  our 
ball-rooms  should  be  made  a  field  of 
the  most  refined  physical  and  social 
culture. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  culture, 
like  any  other  element  of  power,  may 
be  abused  or  misused  by  its  posses- 
sor, but  we  see  no  reason  why  in- 
tegrity and  innocence  cannot  be  as 


safely  guarded  by  the  arm  of  ele- 
gance as  by  the  hand  of  honest 
roughness;  nor  why  the  spirit  of 
mortals  should  grow  proud  in  a  tab- 
ernacle of  symmetry  and  beauty. 
Why  cannot  loveliness  and  loyalty 
dwell  together,  and  physical  culture 
become  recognized  as  an  element  of 
Christianity? 

Physical  basis  of  character: — One 
needs  but  to  look  at  the  pianist  to 
see  that  the  fingers  may  be  educated 
to  find  the  proper  key  and  give  it 
just  the  right  touch  without  a  special 
act  of  will.  We  have  heard  of  the 
fellow  who  said  that  it  took  most  of 
his  mental  energy  while  in  company, 
to  keep  his  tongue  from  throwing 
out  some  vulgarity  or  blasphemy. 
And  from  what  we  know  of  ourselves 
and  others,  we  conclude  that  every 
thought,  feeling  and  determination 
leaves  a  track,  or  affects  an  organic 
change  in  the  physical  self,  and  that 
if  these  tracks  be  repeatedly  gone 
over,  they  become  ruts  of  habit  either 
good  or  bad,  so  deep  that  automatic 
action,  or  action  without  voli- 
tion or  will  takes  place.  And  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  he  who  forms 
good  habits,  makes  of  his  body  a 
friend  who  will  do  the  right  without 
being  commanded,  and  intimately 
through  this  process  man  be- 
comes a  machine  of  right-doing, 
and  will  do  the  right  just  as 
naturally  as  the  birds  sing  or  as  the 
fish  swim;  or  he  may  make  of  his 
physical  self  an  enemy  that  requires 
constant  watching  to  prevent  its  do- 
ing that  which  the  spirit  forbids. 

Reformation  is  no  easy  task,  as  it 
involves  a  reforming  of  much  phys- 
ical tissues,  the  filling  up  of  the  ruts 
and  the  making  roads  of  noble  activ- 
ity; and  for  one  to  suppose  that  a 
complete  reformation  can  be  effected 
in  a  day,  presumes  that  physical 
change,  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours' 
operation.  Nothing  but  a  divine 
power  can  effect  so  sudden  a  change. 
One  hour  of  keeping  right  is  often 
better  than  many  days  of  getting 
right. 
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Summary: — We  have  attempted 
to  show  1.  That  the  spirit  and 
body  are  co-operative  with  and  in- 
ter-dependent on  each  other  in  con- 
stituting the  soul  of  man. 

2.  That  mental  activity  is  condi- 
tioned by  physical  states. 

3.  That  it  is  every  person's  duty 
to  keep  well. 

4.  That  inherited  tendencies  to 
physical  weakness  may  be  modified 
and  even  prevented  from  develop- 
ing. 

5.  That  inherited  tendencies    not 


guarded  against,  but  fostered  by  in- 
temperance and  neglect,  will  in- 
crease in  violence  and  result  in 
complete  physical  degeneracy. 

6.  That  physical  development  and 
personal  appearance  of  a  cleanly,  at- 
tractive type  are  essential. 

7.  That  character  has  a  physical 
as  well  as  a  mental  basis. 

8.  That  reformation  of  character 
includes  more  or  less  physical  recon- 
struction. 

G.   H.  Brimhall. 
M.  H.  Hardy. 
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The  two  girls,  Diantha  and  Ellen 
Tyler,  sat  together  in  the  bowery, 
when  this  announcement  was  made, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  with 
wide  open  eyes.  They  were  both 
children  when  brought  to  these  val- 
leys, and  the  fear  that  the  horrible 
scenes  of  Nauvoo  were  to  be  re- 
enacted  in  this  far  distant  Territory, 
caused  both  of  them  to  pale  with 
fear  and  dread. 

With  a  common  instinct,  both 
looked  up  and  around  for  John 
Stevens.  Henry  Boyle  stood  near 
them,  and  he  answered  their  ques- 
tioning look  with  a  sort  of  pallid 
smile.  In  spite  of  herself,  Dian  felt 
that  the  young  man  was  as  fright- 
ened as  she  was,  and  again,  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  felt  a  little  tinge  of 
contempt  for  him. 

Away  off,  in  the  lower  corner  ol 
the  bowery,  stood  red-bearded,  plac- 
id John  Stevens,  stroking  his  long, 
silken  beard,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  the  announcement  was 
of  a  party  to  be  given  in  the  Social 
Hall.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something 
very  intently — not  at  all  unpleasant — 
and  she  wondered  what  it  was. 

"Why  don't  John  come  over 
here?' '  asked  Ellen,  as  she  discovered 
the  tall  figure  of  their  mutual  friend, 


almost    as    soon    as    her    friend  had 
done. 

"Why,  are  you  afraid  the  soldiers 
are  within  half  a  mile  of  this  place?' ' 
asked  Diantha  laughingly.  "Hark, 
President  Young  is  going  to  speak," 
and  then  they  both  sat  with  silent, 
spell-bound  hearts,  listening  to  that 
clarion  voice,  which  uttered  the  sen- 
timents ofa  people,  harrassed,  driven 
and  mobbed. 

"God  will  fight  the  battles  of  this 
people,"  declared  the  prophet,  and 
Dian  squeezed  her  friend's  arm  with 
a  prayerful  trust  in  the  ringing 
prophecy. 

His  words,  and  more  than  all,  the 
strong,  calm  spirit  of  inspiration, 
which  spoke  through  the  brief 
sermon,  filled  every  heart  with  re- 
newed confidence  and  hope.  What 
the  future  held  in  store  for  them  as  a 
people  or  as  individuals,  no  one 
could  say;  but  one  thought  buoyed 
up  every  heart,  God  was  with  them 
and  they  should  not  be  dismayed. 

The  rejoicing  and  merry-making 
were  not  interrupted  for  long,  and 
after  supper  the  bands  tuned  up 
strings,  the  pine  trees  were  lighted 
anew,  and  merry  hearts  and  dancing 
feet  filled  the  pretty  vale  with  rol- 
licking pleasure. 

"Where       is     John       Stevens?" 
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asked  Dian  of  Henry  Boyie,  who 
came  up  to  claim  her  for  the  first 
dance. 

"Oh,  he  had  to  go  home  on  some 
business  for  the  President, ' '  answered 
Ellen  Tyler,  who  sat  near. 

'  'Without  saying  one  word  to  me. ' ' 
indignantly  protested  Diantha. 

"He  asked  me  for  my  horse," 
said  young  Boyle,  "and  told  me  I 
could  drive  you  folks  home  in  his 
place." 

"Well,  of  all  the  odd  fellows, 
surely  John  Stevens  is  the  oddest," 
answered  Dian,  none  too  well 
pleased  with  this  summary  disposal 
of  her  own  valuable  person.  She 
certainly  would  have  to  take  the 
trouble  to  teach  that  young  man  a 
lesson  some  day,  when  she  had  time; 
perhaps  when  all  this  army  business 
was  over,  she  would  seriously  take 
him  in  hand.  Not  that  she  cared  a 
rap  about  him,  but  it  was  not  a  good 
thing  tor  a  young  man  to  have  such 
careless  ways  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  women  fastened  upon  him, 
by  long  continued  habit.  Diantha 
vvas  pre-eminently  a  girl  given  to 
setting  people  right,  and  she  did  not 
intend  that  her  young  gentlemen 
friends  jhould  escape  her  moulding 
hand. 

There  were  many  wakeful  hours 
spent  that  night  in  the  gay  little 
tented  village  and  long  before  the 
peep  o'  day  the  next  morning,  men 
were  hitching  up  and  packing 
wagons  and  at  a  comparatively  early 
hour,  the  whole  cavalcade  had  taken 
up  the  line  of  march,  and  soon  the 
silence  of  the  mountain  peaks  chained 
the  whispers  and  echoes  of  pine  and 
cedar  within  the  lone  vale,  leaving 
the  circling  memories  alone  to  sweep 
the  lake  forever  like  shadowy  wraiths 
of  summer  mist. 

CHAPTER    II. 

There  stood,  at  the  time  I  write, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  a  small  adobe 
house  of  *our  rooms,  in  the  thir- 
teenth ward,  with  tiny,  square-paned 
window    frames,    set    in    two    front 


windows,  and  a  door  in  the  exact 
center,  the  color  of  whose  paint  was 
a  bright  cheerful  green.  That  the 
windows  were  painted  white  and  that 
no  other  outside  door  in  the  house 
boasted  the  same  aggressive  color  as 
that  peculiar  front  door  only  seemed 
to  give  it  more  prominence  and 
character,  and  all  who  passed  the 
house  felt  in  some  indefinable  way 
that  some  one  of  pronounced 
opinions  lived  within. 

Indeed,  almost  every  one  in  Salt 
Lake  City  knew  the  gentle  inhabi- 
tant of  this  clean,  cheerful  and  well- 
built  house, whose  lovely  soul  sought 
cheerfulness  even  if  only  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  color  of  the  door-paint. 

The  poor,  the  sick,  the  halt,  the 
lame  and  the  blind  all  knew  the  ease 
with  which  that  bright  door  opened 
and  the  wealth  of  gentle  welcome 
which  spoke  in  the  brighter  eyes  of 
dear  Aunt  Clara  Tyler.  The. Indians, 
too,  knew  where  they  would  receive 
plenty  of  "shutcup"  and  if  one  had 
a  bruise  or  a  wound,  only  Aunt 
Clara's  hand  could  soothe  and  dress 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  the  in- 
jured member. 

Dear  Aunt  Clara!  My  mind  traces 
in  golden  light  thy  lovely  picture! 
Bright  and  black  were  her  eyes,  but 
never  sharp  or  cruel;  she  had  a 
sweet  mouth  and  the  blackest  of 
hair.  She  was  short  and  stout,  but 
who  ever  saw  aught  but  the  lovely 
spirit  which  was  enshrined  within  her 
active  body.  People  used  to  try  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  Aunt  Clara 
had  no  enemies  and  that  every  thing 
animate  looked  to  her  for  succor  and 
protection.  The  wonderful  secret 
could  all  be  told  in  one  word — sym- 
pathy. Such  sympathy  as  the 
noblest  of  women  and  the  purest  of 
angels  can  bestow.  A  sympathy 
which  never  encouraged  evil,  but 
drew  the  whole  sting  from  the 
wound  before  dropping  in  the  needed 
bitter  tonic  of  wise  counsel.  That 
was  the  secret  of  her  popularity  with 
every  young  person  and  every  old 
person  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 
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She  had  no  children  of  her  own, 
but  she  was  mother  to  the  whole 
town.  She  had  no  money  of  her 
own,  and  being  a  wife  without 
children,  she  had  few  old  clothes  or 
supplies  to  dispose  of;  and  yet,  some- 
way, she  was  a  veritable  Relief 
Society.  These  organizations  were 
not  then  in  running  order;  and 
dozens  of  mothers  with  big  broods 
of  children  could  have  told  how 
Aunt  Clara's  winning  voice  and  man- 
ner drew  from  them  all  the  half  worn 
clothes  they  could  possibly  spare; 
and  how  such  a  mother  would  laugh 
as  she  saw  some  podgy  Lamanite 
squaw  going  down  street  with  her 
own  old  jeans  skirt  on,  patched  by 
Aunt  Clara's  thrifty  fingers  and 
clean  for  the  last  time  in  all  its  final 
mournful  existence. 

And  it  was  quite  natural  for  the 
Bishops  to  send  ragged  children  or 
newly-arrived  emigrants  to  knock 
at  the  friendly  green  door,  for  help, 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  night 
of  the  return  from  the  celebration  in 
Cottonwood  Canyon,  a  dozen  young 
people  sat  in  the  comfortable,  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  behind  the  green 
door,  and  while  Aunt  Clara  moved 
quietly  among  them,  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  evening 
work,  they  talked  with  excited 
voices  of  the  impending  danger. 

Aunt  Clara  saw  that  something 
was  needed  to  drive  away  the  un- 
necessary alarm.  Going  into  her 
bedroom,  she  soon  returned  with  six 
large  skeins  of  woolen  yarn. 

"Here,  girls,  I  have  got  a  chore 
for  you  to  do.  I  want  this  yarn 
wound  off  as  it  is  to  be  knitted  up  at 
once.  Boys,  you  can  help  by  hold- 
ing the  yarn,  nicely  and  properly, 
and  the  one  who  is  done  the  quick- 
est shall  have  one  of  the  doughnuts 
left  over  from  my  picnic." 

"What's  this  for,  Aunt  Clara,  to 
knit  stockings  for  our  soldiers?" 
asked  Diantha,  who  was,  as  usual, 
the  center  of  the  group. 

"It's  to  knit  socks  for  the  Bishop 


and  the  boys;  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know,  nor  do  I  care,  whether  they 
go  out  to  fight  with  the  defenders  of 
our  people  or  not.  It  will  be  all 
right  whatever  they  do.  Didn't  you 
hear  President  Young  say  that  God 
would  fight  our  battles  for  us?  Let 
that  be  sufficient." 

"Don't  you  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  war,  Aunt  Clara?''  ventured 
timid  Millie  Austin,  who  was  one  of 
the  group. 

"No,  I  don't.  Of  course.  I  don't 
know  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  I 
have  heard  President  Young  say 
many  times  since  we  entered  this 
valley  that  we  would  not  have  to  fight 
any  more  battles,  for  God  would 
fight  them  for  us.  I  have  perfect 
faith  in  that  word." 

"Nevertheless,  Aunt  Clara,"  said 
a  voice  at  the  open  window,  "I  want 
to  borrow  your  father's  old  musket, 
which  you  keep  hanging  up  over 
your  bed." 

Two  or  three  girls  screamed  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  sound,  and  the 
young  men  started  in  their  seats  for  a 
moment. 

"Oh,  John  Stevens,  why  do  you 
frighten  us  all  like  that?"  called  El- 
len. "Come  hereand  give  an  account 
of  yourself.  Where  have  you  been 
since  you  left  us  in  the  canyon,  and 
what  did  you  leave  us  so  unceremon- 
iously for?' ' 

"Business,  business,"  answered 
the  young  man,  entering  the  room  as 
he  spoke.  "What  are  you  all  doing 
here,  winding  yarn  as  peacefully  and 
calmly  as  if  there  was  nothing  of 
more  importance  on  earth?" 

"Well,  is  there  anything  more  im- 
portant, John?"  asked  Tom  Allen,  a 
good-looking,  smooth-faced  youth  of 
twenty.  "Think  of  it,  man,  holding 
yarn  for  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
girls  in  all  Salt  Lake.  I  know  what 
ails  you,  it's  because  you  have  no 
yarn  to  hold.  Here,  Aunt  Clara, 
give  him  some  yarn  to  hold,  and 
there's  Annie,  she  can  wind  it  up  for 
him,  and  wind  up  that  slow-moving 
tongue  of  his  at  the  same  time." 
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"Oh,  John,  do  tell  us  the  news. 
Don't  bother  with  Tom  or  Annie; 
tell  us  the  news,"  Ellen  panted. 

"If  Aunt  Clara  will  give  me  one  of 
her  doughnuts,  I  will  tell  all  the 
news  I  have  to  tell." 

"Why  don't  you  say  that  you  will 
tell  all  there  is  to  tell,  John,  'you  are 
so  non-committal?"  chimed  in 
Diantha,  who  understood  how  much 
and  how  little  might  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  telling  or  talking  from 
John  Stevens. 

Aunt  Clara  went  out  and  brought 
in  a  pan  of  doughnuts  and  pitcher 
ol  milk,  which  kept  the  young  people 
too  busy  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
anything  but  nonsense. 

"If  I  could  find  a  girl  that  could 
make  as  good  doughnuts  as  you  can, 
Aunt  Clara"  said  Tom  Allen,  with 
his  mouth  half  full  of  cake,  "I  would 
marry  her  tomorrow. ' ' 

"Would  you  indeed,"  cried  Ellen 
Tyler.  "Then  you  must  learn  that 
catching  comes  before  hanging.  I 
made  these  doughnuts  myself,  young 
impudence,  while  Aunt  Clara  was  fit- 
ting my  dress  to  wear  up  in  the  can- 
yon." 

"Nellie,  I  shall  certainly  have  to 
take  you  for  my  second  wife.  You 
know  that  I  am  already  engaged  for 
the  first  time.  But  you  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  coming  in  second. 
And  second  to  none  in  the  matter  of 
doughnuts.  Please,  Nellie,  give  me 
another  doughnut." 

"Another  plateful,  you  mean.  I 
certainly  shall  not  accept  your  offer, 
for  if  I  did  I  should  have  nothing 
else  to  do  the  rest  of  my  life  but  fry 
doughnuts  for  you  and  your  first 
wife. ' ' 

"Nellie,  haven't  you  heard  before 
now  the  nearest  way  to  a  man'  heart 
is " 

"Oh,  don't  say  such  horrid  things. 
We  all  know  where  your  heart  lies, 
Tom, so  don't  bother  to  tell  us,"  said 
Dian  with  a  slightly  disgusted  air. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  my  stomach,''  began  Tom  ris- 
ing   in    mock    indignation    from    his 


chair,  but  the  girls  cried  out  in  dis- 
gust, and  John  Stevens  who  sat  near- 
est the  offending  youth,  pulling  him 
down  into  his  seat  again,  and  growl- 
ed at  him  in  so  low  a  voice  that  no 
one  but  Tom  heard  him,  "There's 
nothing  much  the  matter  with  it, 
only  you  make  it  a  little  to  promi- 
nent." And  John  indicated  his 
friends  adipose  with  a  slight  blow. 
Tom  was  so  tickled  with  this  joke 
that  he  was  determined  to  repeat  it, 
even  if  the  girls  should  be  more 
shocked  than  ever,  but  Aunt  Clara 
came  in  and  asked  John  to  tell  them 
the  news  of  the  army. 

"Yes,  there  is  really  an  army  en 
route  for  Utah,  but  they  will  forever 
be  en  route,  either  to  Utah,"  after  a 
pause,  he  added  under  his  breath, 
"or  to  hell." 

"What  are  they  coming  here  for," 
asked  Aunt  Clara  again. 

"No  one  knows,  unless  it  is  to 
mob  and  murder  us  again,  as  they 
have  tried  to  do  so  often  before. 

"And  will  they  do  it?"  breathless- 
ly asked  Annie  Moore. 

"Not  this  year!"  grimly  answered 
John.  "There  is  only  one  entrance 
into  this  valley,  through  the  canyon. 
And  forty  men  could  hold  an  army 
at  bay  for  a  year  in  our  canyons.  It 
is  as  President  Young  said  last  night, 
he  asked  when  he  came  here  to  be 
let  alone  ten  years,  and  then  he 
would  ask  no  more  of  his  enemies. 
Do  you  remember  that  it  is  just  ten 
years  since  we  entered  this  valley,  to 
the  very  day?" 

"But  John,  where  are  they,  and 
how  many  are  there  of  them,  and 
when  will  they  get  here,  and  who  is 
going  to  go  out  to  meet  and    fight 

them,  and  who  sent  them,  and " 

"Well,  Annie,  we  will  give  you 
the  credit  of  asking  more  questions 
in  a  minute  than  even  President 
Young  himself  could  answer  in  a 
day.  Say,  boys,  where  is  Henry 
Boyle?" 

"Henry  Boyle,  did  you  say? 
Henry  Boyle?"  and  Tom  Allen  who 
had  thus  repeated  the  question  began 
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to  laugh,  and  laughed  and  fairly- 
tumbled  off  his  chair  in  his  efforts  to 
control  his  merriment.  The  others 
smiled  and  some  even  laughed  aloud 
to  see  fat  Tom  laugh,  for  his  merri- 
ment was  always  as  contagious  as  a 
clown's. 

"Do  tell  us  what's  the  matter  with 
Henry  Boyle,"  snapped  Diantha,  at 
last,  worn  out  by  his  long,  contin- 
ued mysterious  laughter. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  forgot  all  about  it, 
this  war  talk  drove  it  all  out  of 
my  head.  But  it  is  too  ridiculous 
for  anything, ' '  and  he  went  off  into 
another  peal  of  laughter  and  ex- 
hausted himself,  before  they  could 
calm  him  down  to  tell  his  story. 

'  'You  see,  early  this  morning,  far 
too  early,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise, and  I  was  just  taking  my  last 
beauty  sleep,  when  a  little  boy 
rapped  at  my  bedroom  door;  and 
when  I  succeeded  in  tearing  myself 
sufficiently  from  the  arms  of  mor- 
pheus,  to  find  out  what  he  wanted, 
he  said  Brother  Boyle  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  got  myself  over  to  Henry's, 
and  on  entering  his  room,"  here 
another  burst  of  laughter  rendered 
Tom  speechless  for  a  moment, 
"there  lay  Henry  on  his  bed,  his 
legs  stretched  out  and  covered  with 
his  hard,  shrunken  buckskin  pants. 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  those 
pants,  but  they  were  not  half-tanned, 
and  yesterday  he  wore  them  up  to 
the  canyon  and  got  them  damp,  then 
he  slept  in  them,  for  he  says  he 
could  not  get  them  off,  and  he  had 
to  let  Lon  Haight  drive  the  folks 
down  in  the  wagon,  and  coaxed 
another  family  to  let  him  travel  down 
in  the  bottom  of  their  wagon,  for  he 
couldn't  bend  his  knees.  He  got 
onto  his  bed  someway,  and  there  he 
lies.  He  wanted  me  to  help  him  out 
of  his  scrape,  for  he  says  he  can't 
afford  to  lose  his  precious  pants,  they 
have  cost  him  so  much." 

Again  Tom  laughed  and  laughed. 

'  'What  did  you  tell  him  to  do?' ' 
asked  Ellen. 


"Oh,  I  ordered  him  to  fast  for 
three  days,  so  his  legs  would  shrink, 
and  then  left  Henry  and  his  pants  to 
time  and  fate." 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Tom  Al- 
len, for  treating  anybody  so,  es- 
pecially one  who  is  a  comparative 
stranger  to  these  mountains  and  our 
customs." 

"Oh,  Dian,  if  you  are  going  to 
lecture  me,  I  shall  have  to  have  an- 
other of  Aunt  Clara's  doughnuts." 

"Well,  I  am  going  home,"  an- 
nounced Diantha,  and  she  arose  at 
once  to  get  her  hat. 

John  Stevens  took  up  his  own  hat 
quietly,  at  her  words,  and  she  was 
pleased  that  he  did  so,  for  she  want- 
ed to  ask  him  more  about  the  coming 
trouble,  and  she  knew  he  would  say 
nothing  in  that  crowd. 

"You  asked  me  to  stay  all  night 
with  you,  Dian,  do  you  want  me  to 
come  with  you?"  queried  Ellen 
Tyler. 

Half  annoyed  that  she  had  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  to  speak  alone 
with  John,  Dian  yet  was  too  cour- 
teous to  let  her  friend  know  of  her 
feelings.  As  soon  as  Ellen  started 
out,  Tom  Allen  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  so  Dian  had  to  accept  the  double 
interruption  to  her  anticipated  confi- 
dential talk. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  word 
of  quiet  or  sensible  talk,  with  Tom 
and  Nellie  along;  but  just  before 
they  reached  her  gate,  Dian  man- 
aged to  ask  John  to  go  down  to 
Henry  Boyle,  and  release  the  poor 
fellow  from  Tom  Allen's  cruel  fun. 

John  parted  from  them  all,  and 
after  a  brief  visit  to  Henry  Boyle, 
wended  his  way  to  President  Young's 
office,  where  he  was  soon  deep  in 
counsel  with  his  leaders  and  associ- 
ates of  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 

The  middle  of  August  found  John 
Stevens  one  of  a  small,  trusty  band 
of  Utah  mountaineer  soldiers,  under 
Colonel  Robert  T.  Burton,  and  with 
faces  to  the  East,  they  were  all  soon 
out  of  sight  and  sound  of  civilization, 
riding  toward  the  coming  troops. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  of  this 
eventful  year,  a  solitary  horseman 
was  slowly  making  his  way  down 
Echo  Canyon,  and  thoughtfully  ob- 
serving the  features  of  the  narrow  and 
circuitous  route  of  the  everlasting 
hills  as  he  rode. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  the 
bright,  fluttering  leaves  of  yellow  and 
red  on  the  oak  and  maple  brush  that 
clothed  the  mountain  sides  in  their 
gaudy,  autumn  dress,  formed  a  dar- 
ing colored  contrast  to  the  tiny 
groves  of  cedar  and  pine  which  clung 
closely  to  the  mountain  tops,  hung  in 
straggling  beauty  to  the  side  of  some 
precipitous  cliff.  The  bare,  brown 
earth,  dotted  with  bald  white  and 
gray  boulders,  showed  its  plain  face 
here  and  there,  and  far  from  the  eye, 
a  dun,  brown  shade  gradually  melted 
all  alike  into  a  pinkish,  purple  haze, 
too  full  of  wild,  barbaric  beauty  to 
escape  the  attention  of  the  young 
rider  who  sat  his  fine  horse  with  a 
proud,  military  firmness. 

The  morning  sun  glanced  in  shin- 
ing glints  upon  the  gaudy,  gilt  but- 
tons and  epaulettes  upon  his  dark 
blue  coat,  and  his  cap  bore  upon  its 
visor  the  arms  of  the  U.  S. 

He  was  evidently  upon  the  alert  for 
any  surprise,  for  his  eye  glanced 
quickly  ahead  and  around,  his  whole 
bearing  suggesting  a  sharp,  suspic- 
ious attention  to  every  detail  of  road 
and  overhanging  rock. 

As  he  turned  a  sudden  curve  in 
the  road,  he  met  a  tall,  silent  horse- 
man, who  sat  his  restless  steed  with 
a  no  less  firm  and  commanding  man- 
ner than  was  betrayed  by  the  gayly 
clad  officer  of  the  great  U.  S.  army. 

"Good  morning,  sir;  may  I  ask 
whither  you  are  bound?"  said  the 
mountaineer. 

"Certainly,  I  am  traveling  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Permit  me  to  pass,  if 
you  please. ' ' 

"Just  one  moment;  do  you  come 
on  an  errand  of  peace  or  otherwise. 
You    must  know  something  of  the 


condition  of  affairs  in  this  Territory, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  all  right  and 
authority  to  ask  this  question." 

The  officer  glanced  keenly  and 
shrewdly  into  the  face  of  his  opponent, 
and  after  a  (ew  moments'  careful 
scrutiny,  which  was  apparently  satis- 
factory, he  leaned  easily  over  the 
horn  of  his  saddle,  and  answered 
quietly, 

"I  accept  your  declaration,  and  as 
a  civil  answer  to  your  somewhat  un- 
usual question;  I  am  quite  willing  to 
tell  you  that  my  name  is  Van  Vliet, 
and  I  am  bound  on  an  errand  to 
President  Brigham  Young. ' ' 

"I  do  not  ask  the  nature  of  that 
errand,  for  I  don't  suppose  you 
would  answer  me  if  I  did;  but  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  accompanying 
you  from  here  to  the  City." 

"Very  well,  Mr. ." 

"Stevens,"  laconically  answered 
the  other,  slowly  wheeling  around 
his  horse  and  trotting  along  by  the 
officer's  side. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in 
somewhat  desultory  conversation,  the 
officer  doing  most  of  the  talking,  as 
he  was  determined  to  retain  a  meas- 
ure of  friendly  intercourse,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  pleasing  to  his  com- 
panion or  not. 

Towards  noon,  they  halted  beside 
the  mountain  stream,  and  each  pro- 
duced a  modicum  of  luncheon,  which 
was  partaken  of  in  semi-silence;  a 
few  questions  from  the  officer,  with 
exceedingly  brief,  although  not  un- 
civil answers  from  the  mountaineer. 

As  they  arose  to  resume  their 
journey,  a  small  party  of  horsemen 
appeared  just  in  front  of  them,  and 
without  a  word  of  greeting  or  ques- 
tioning, they  joined  the  two,  and 
silently  followed  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  strangely  associated 
companions. 

Arriving  in  due  time  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  gallant  captain  was  escorted 
by  his  silent  guard,  to  excellent 
quarters  in  the  hotel  on  Main 
Street. 

As  he  was  about   to  dismount,  he 
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turned  to  his  late  companion,  and 
courteously  asked: 

''Would  you  kindly  convey,  for 
me,  a  message  of  importance  to 
Brigham  Young?" 

Stevens  drew  himself  up  in  his 
saddle,  and  with  his  eyes  sternly  set 
upon  his  horse's  ears,  he  said 
coldly : 

"If  you  have  any  messages  to 
send  to  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Young,  I  will  deliver  them." 

Captain  Van  Vliet  accepted  the  cor- 
rection with  good  grace,  and  added: 

"Then  be  so  good  as  to  convey 
my  compliments  to  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Young,  and  inform  him 
that  Captain  Van  Vliet  is  the  bearer 
of  important  messages  for  His  Excel- 
lency which,  from  their  nature,  should 
be  delivered  at  once." 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Stevens 
wheeled  his  horse  around,  and,  after 
a  brief  parley  with  his  men,  who 
quietly  accepted  his  orders,  he  rode 
hastily  up  the  street. 

He  was  admitted  at  once  to  the 
office  of  the  governor,  and  gave  a 
brief,  yet  vivid  report  of  his  three 
weeks'  sojourn  in  the  mountains; 
then  he  stated  the  nature  of  his  er- 
rand and  message. 

"I  am  under  orders  from  Colonel 
Burton  to  keep  a  strict,  but  civil  watch 
of  this  officer,  who  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, July  28th,  with  six  mule 
teams,  to  attend  upon  you  with  some 
demands  or  requests.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
nature  of  his  mission,  but  feel  sure 
it  is  of  a  peaceful  nature,  as  he  left 
his  teams  and  escort  at  Ham's  Fork, 
and  proceeded  from   thence   alone." 

"What  was  his  object  in  leaving 
his  teams?" 

"I  think  it  was  because  he  feared 
his  mission  might  be  misunderstood 
and  he,  perhaps,  be  deterred  from 
entering  the  valley  at  all,  if  he  at- 
tempted to  bring  them  any  further. 
He  said  as  much  to  me  today. ' ' 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
man?' '  asked  the  governor. 

"I  take  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  so 


far  as  the  world  consider  such  things. 
He  has  met  some  of  our  apostates 
who  have,  as  you  know,  hurried  out 
of  Utah  to  join  the  army,  and  they 
have,  one  and  all,  tried  to  scare  the 
life  out  of  him,  with  blood  and 
thunder  yarns  about  our  people.  But 
he  has  travehd  straight  along,  and 
he  appears  to  be  a  firm,  yet  sensible 
and  peaceable  kind  of  a  man." 

The  president-governor  sat  a 
moment  in  silent  meditation.  Then, 
with  an  upward  glance  of  his  pierc- 
ing blue  eyes,  he  asked: 

"Did  you  say  he  wished  to  see  me 
tonight?" 

"He  did  not  mention  any  set  time, 
only  that  his  business  was  important 
and  he  wished  to  have  an  interview 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"Brother  Wells,  will  you  send  a 
message  to  Brother  Bernhisel  asking 
him  to  be  present  to  accompany  us 
in  half  an  hour  to  the  hotel?" 
said  the  president.  Then  turning  to 
Stevens,  he  added: 

"You  will  hold  yourself  and  a 
small  escort  with  you  in  readiness  to 
accompany  us  upon  this  errand." 

In  a  short  time  the  party  set  out, 
and  arriving  at  the  hotel,  the  guards 
were  stationed  at  different  points 
around  the  building,  while  the 
gubernatorial  party  entered  the 
parlor,  and  sent  a  courteous  message 
to  Captain  Van  Vliet. 

John  Stevens  lingered  behind  the 
rest  of  the  party,  but  General  Wells 
came  to  the  door  and  called  quickly. 

"Brother  Stevens,  the  president 
desires  you  to  come  in  with  us." 

John  quietly  accompanied  his 
leader,  and  as  they  entered  the  par- 
lor they  found  the  captain  shaking 
hands  cordially  with  the  governor. 
Who  could  resist  the  magnetic 
courtesv  and  geniality  of  the  Mormon 
Prophet,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it? 

Homespun. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Character  gives  splendor  to  youth 
and  awe  to  wrinkled  skin  and  gray 
hair. 
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BE  STEADFAST  IN  THE 
TRUTH. 
One   cannot  completely  close  his 
ears   to  the  rumblings  ol  discontent 
and  unrest   which  exist  among    the 
Saints.      How  widespread  is  this  dis- 
satisfaction it  is  very  difficult,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  say.       Isolated  cases  are 
found    in  which  the    wound    appears 
to  be  incurable.       And  what  is  it  all 
about?        Politics — a     thing      which 
should  create  no  more  than  a    ripple 
on  the  surface  of  the  lives  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.      Yet  this  new  experience 
is    causing    such    a    dissension    and 
discord    as    have,   heretofore,    never 
been  known   in  the  Church  in  these 
mountains.       Dire    disasters,     it    is 
predicted  by  some,  will  result  to    the 
Church,  because  of  the  alleged  inter- 
ference of  general  and  local  officials  in 
affaris  political;  that   a  large  number 
of    the    members    will  apostatize    is 
fully  expected  by  many  people;  that 
some  of  the  leading  brethren  will    be 
voted  down  by  the  congregations,  and 
other   events    which    will   seemingly 
indicate    the   speedy    disruption    of 
the     organization,     are     feared     by 
many.        As    confirmation    of    their 
views,      they     point    to      the      fact 
that    our    meetings    are    now    very 
poorly  attended,  and  some,    hereto- 
fore staunch  members  of  the  Church, 
refuse    to  attend    religious    services 
because    ol    the    bitterness    in    their 
hearts    towards  prominent  local    or 
general  authorities.      Some  refuse  to 
perform  other  duties  which  their  re- 
ligion   requires   because    of  real    or 
imaginary  wrongs  they  have  suffered. 
Thus    from   one    cause    or    another, 
murmurings  are  heard  and  important 
duties  neglected. 

We  cannot  too  emphatically  de- 
nounce and  condemn  the  feeling 
which  some  people  of  both  political 


parties  exhibit.  It  is  the  spirit  of  apos- 
tasy, and  will  cause  its  possessor, unless 

speedily  banished, to  lose  the  faith.  Of 
this  truth  every  man  can  be  assured: 
The  Church  of  God,  and  His  king- 
dom, of  which  the  nucleus  is  here, 
will  never  be  destroyed — they  are 
destined  to  remain  and  fill  the  whole 
earth,  and  blessed  will  be  the  man  or 
people    who  can    stand    with    them. 

Again,  where  the  majority  of  the 
general  authorities  and  of  the  Saints 
with  their  records  are,  there  will  be 
found  the  Church  ol  Christ.  The 
time  will  never  come  when  the  Lord 
will  allow  the  greater  part  of  His  ser- 
vants and  people  to  apostatize. 
That  some  members  will  turn  away, 
and  use  the  political  situation  as  an 
excuse  for  leaving  the  Church  may 
be  expected,  but  such  as  do  so  would 
have  found  some  other  excuse  for 
their  conduct  sooner  or  later,  if  the 
present  one  had  not  offered  itself. 
Certainly,  those  who  indulge  in  the 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  lying,  neglect 
of  meetings  or  other  duties,  will, 
eventually,  lose  their  standing  unless 
they  repent. 

Apostates,  however,  are  driven  to 
such  a  fate,  some  will  affirm,  by  the 
actions  of  Church  leaders.  It  is 
seldom  that  those  who  are  excom- 
municated feel  themselves  to  blame 
— some  other  person  is  the  cause  ot 
their  misfortunes.  They  are  much 
in  the  condition  of  the  inmates  ol 
prisons  for  whose  incarceration  some 
other  person  is  usually  to  blame. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ers confined  in  the  Utah  penitentiary 
a  few  years  ago,  only  one  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
receiving    his  just   deserts. 

It  is  a  cowardly  plea  that  some 
other  person  than  ourselves  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  wrong-doing  or 
lack  of  faith.  Have  we  not  yet 
learned  that  in  this  Church  each  man 
or  woman  who  would  gain  eternal 
life  must  be  personally  grounded  in 
the  faith?  If"  this  truth  has  not  come 
home  to  us,  we  are  not  possessed  of 
the  real  essence  of  the  great  latter- 
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day  work.  The  testimonies  of  the 
Gospel  which  others  possess  are  very- 
good  in  their  place  for  our  encour- 
agement, but  they  will  not  stand  us 
in  need  when  the  supreme  test  of  our 
faith  comes,  as  it  certainly  will  come 
at  some  time  or  other  in  our  lives. 

There  have,  perhaps,  been  many 
experiences  in  our  lives,  which  have 
tried  our  faith  and  courage;  there 
will  be,  doubtless,  many  more.  The 
acts  of  the  leading  men  or  the  policy 
they  have  adopted,  may  have  been 
inexplicable  to  many  of  us,  yet  there 
has  never  been  a  time,  nor  will  there 
ever  be,  when  the  faithful  and  dili- 
gent   Latter-day   Saint   will    be   left 


without  the  comforting  or  sustaining 
influence  ot  the  Spirit  of  God;  nor 
will  such  an  one  ever  feel  that  the 
triumph  of  the  work  of  God  is  jeo- 
pardized by  the  acts  of  men,  what- 
ever may  be  their  names  or  positions 
in  the  Church.  If  the  authorities  do 
wrong  and  repent  not,  they  are 
amenable  to  God  and  to  His  Church 
on  earth,  and  will,  in  due  time,  be 
held  to  a  strict  accounting;  but  it  is 
worse  than  folly  for  any  member  of 
the  Church  to  endanger  his  eternal 
salvation  by  seeking  justification  for 
evil-doing  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  actions  or  words  of  any  living 
person. 


LONGING. 


Vast  are  the  treasures  stored  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains: 
Brave  hearts  are|toiling  to  unlock  their  fountains. 
Silver  and  gold  unearthed  hidden  from  mortals, 
Come  at  the  miners'  call:  open  their  portals. 

Copper  and  iron  are  yields  to  the  miner; 
Worthless  it  seems  to  be,  but  the  refiner 
Touching  with  magic  wand,  dross  all  removing, 
Teaching  a  lesson  clear,  our  sloth  reproving. 

Coal  for  our  furnaces:  black  diamond  shining. 
From  nature's  storehouse  vast,  stout  hands   are 

mining. 
Rock  for  our  mountain  homes  and  the  tall  pine 

tree 
Wait  but  the  worker's  will, wait  for  the  mind  free. 

I've  seen  the  sun  arise  high  o'er  the  mountains; 

Bathing  in  beauty  their  springs'  gentle  fountains; 

Down  the  steep  mountain  slopes  dew  drops 
were  glistening; 

In  every  shrub  and  tree,  sweet  birds  were  twit- 
tering. 

Thin  fleecy  clouds  so  light  swiftly  were  flying; 
But  e're  an  hour  had  fled  they  would  be  dying: 
Soon  in  the  sun's  fierce  glare  silently  fading 
Losing  their  forms  so  rare,  leaving  no  shading. 

Freedom  was  in  the  air,  gently  was  wooing 
Man  from  the  haunts  of  men:  courage  renewing: 
Sweet  then  the  thoughts  that  rise  man's   spirit 

winning 
To  nature's  loveliness:  shames  him  from  sinning. 

I've  seen  the  storm  arise  black  o'er  the  moun- 
tains; 

I've  seen  the  waters  rush  swift  trom  their 
fountains: 


Down    the   steep    mountain   slope,  springs  all 
o'erflowing 

Dashed  down  the  canyons  dark:   wild  tempests 
blowing. 

Thunders  rolled  in  the  clouds  loud  echoes  waking 
From  every  gulch  and  glen;    mountains  seems 
quaking: 

Lightnings  flashed  through  the  air,  lurid  and 
gleaming, 

Rousing  the  breast  ofcare  from  slothful  dreaming. 

Freedom  was  in  the  air  spreading  her  pinions, 
Where  then  was  Royalty  ruling  her  minions? 
Pure   are   the  thoughts  that  rise,  born   of   the 

grandeur 
Of  nature  in  her  wrath  venting  her  anger. 

I  see  thy  beauties  rare,  sweet  to  a  lover's  eye 
But  there  are  times,  alas,  when  even  the  sky 
High   though  it  arches  o'er,  a  cage   seems   its 

dome 
Smothering  my  longing  soul,   strayed  from   its 

home. 

Then  even  mountains  tall  glooming  like  prison 

wall 
Shrouding  like  ghostly  pall,  hold  me  in  thrall. 
O  I  can  smell  the  breeze  sweeping  o'er  briny  sea 
Let  cowards  enjoy  their  ease!  let  me  be  free! 

Free  as  the  ocean  wave:  surging  resistless! 
No  longer  habit's  slave,  dreamy  and  listless. 
Floating  o'er  sunny  seas,  till  death  the  reaper 
Sweeping  his  harvest  in,  waves  rock  the  sleeper. 

Thus  do  I   sometimes   feel:  such   thoughts  are 
fleeting 

And  when  I  meet  my  friends, each  gentle  greeting 
Drives  from  my  soul  the  thought  darkly  despair- 
ing: 
Faith  lifts  again  the  cross — patiently  bearing. 
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Tell    me  not,    in  mournful  numbers,  Life  is  but    an   empty 
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dream!   For  the    soul    is  dead  that  slumbers,  And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
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Life      is       real ! 


Life  is     earnest!  And    the  grave  is     not      its      goal; 
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liut  to  act,     that       each     tomorrow      Find 
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Not     en  -  joyment,  and  not    sorrow, 
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Is     our  destined  end  or   way;        But  to     act,  that  each     to  morrow 
Is  our  des  -    tined  end  or  way ; 
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But  to  act,  that  each  tormorrow 
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and  time       is        fleeting, 
and  time  is  fleeting, 
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Art    is      Ion?    and  time      is      fleet:n?,  And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and    brave, 
Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 
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Still,    like    muflied  drums,     are    beating     Funeral   marches        to 
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In  the  world's  broad  field    of   battle,  In    the       bivouac 
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Be    not  like  dumb  driv  -  en      cat-tie,    Be  a    he-ro         in       the  strife, 
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Trust  no  future     howe'er  pleasant,  Let    the  dead  past      bu  -  ry     its  dead, 
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Act!    act!  in      the      liv-ing  present!  Heart  within     and  God     o'er      head. 
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LiveB    of  great  men  all     remind    us,  We     can  make  our  HveB       su-blime, 
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anoth  -  er,       Sailing     o'er  life's  solemn      main, 
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A      forlorn      and  shipwrecked  brother,  See- ing,  shall  take  heart  a  -  gain. 
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Let    us,  then,     be    up     and     do  -  ing,  with     a  heart  for    an 
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Still     achiev  -  ing,  still     pur- su- ing,  Learn  to     labor       and      to    wait. 
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dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  IL  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 
gtttflrtuy  &  (ffouttgrtor-at-spur, 

Constitution  building, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

i 

128  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


